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Who Is Religious? 


GEORGE GILMOUR 


O blind universe, with its blinder allies, that makes you and me merely 
puppets and pawns upon the chess-board of fate, is a satisfactory explanation 
of things. The electrons, the atoms, and the stars are not the result of pure 

accident. The slow, steady evolution of moral standards throughout a million 
years of human evolution; the slow, sure progress of conscience during that period; 
the slow but ever-increasing sense of individual and social responsibility; the 
gradual putting away of old wrongs, old prejudices, and old superstitions; the 
slow, invincible coming of reason and freedom and good will among men,—there 
is something more here than a mechanical view of the universe, something more 
than a mechanical god getting tired of his toy machinery. 

Let us put the emphasis upon the simple humanistic values of religion, the 
sublime moral qualities which are as unshakable as the foundations of the world. 
The infinite moral ideal carries its own proof. The qualities incarnated in our 
behavior make heaven within the individual. These same moral qualities operat- 
ing in an ethically organized society make residence on earth a heaven. And 
nothing less than a natural faith in the moral ideal can direct us out of the flashy, 
materialistic, superficial life of the present time. This is evident from a view of 
ethical progress in the past. ‘ 

The leaders of moral progress have always been men whose faith resulted in 
action as well as thought. The world needs at the present time a far larger 
number of people who have both convictions and courage—convictions of truth 
worthy to be contended for, and courage to stand up against all obstacles and 
contend for them. 

Socrates believed that this divine element in life can be discovered if we do 
good work until we love it, if we follow our sense of the beautiful until we acquire 
a passion for it and thus become deaf to all meaner voices. He is a religious man 
to-day who seeks the truth, tries to speak it, act it, love it, to make himself its 
servant. Thus living, there is revealed to him immeasurable depths and heights 
within which astonish him, and forever after he is aware that they are there. 
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[From an article in this issue.] 
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Bishop Barnes’s Heresy 


E SEEM TO HAVE estimated not too highly 

in these pages the address of Sir Arthur 

Keith on “Evolution,” before the British Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, last 

summer. The spiritual effect of it has gone out 
into all the Empire. 

To-day comes word of a religious upheaval in 
the Church of England, following the commenda- 
tion of Sir Arthur by the liberal, renowned, and 
magnificently courageous Bishop of Birmingham, 
Rey. E. W. Barnes. As he entered the pulpit to 
preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Sunday, 
October 16, on “Religion and Science: The Present 
Phase,” a, canon of the Church, Dr. Bullock 
Webster, in his robes, entered the church, pro- 
ceeded up the transept, and denounced to the 
congregation Bishop Barnes for “his false and 
heretical teaching.” Dr. Webster called upon the 
Bishop of London to inhibit Bishop Barnes and 
prevent him from preaching or ministering in any 
church within his jurisdiction. He demanded that 
Bishop Barnes be deposed and cast out of the 
Church until he recanted his errors. 

This demonstration probably made an historic 
episode in St. Paul’s. It demonstrated anew, as 
we have been saying consistently, that the Funda- 
mentalism in the Church of Christ is world-wide, 
and that in religion Dayton is one in thought with 
London. 

In his angry retaliation, Bishop Barnes says, 
“No man shall drive me to Tennessee or to Rome.” 
He wrote to his superior, the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, defining his present theological position, an 


act of caution which indicates the truth that in all 
the creedal churches a man’s doctrine is the most 
important element in his ministry, the most es- 
sential factor in religion. Theology is king! 
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Bishop Barnes pleads that he holds the “tradi- 
tional sacramental doctrines” of the Church, that 


~ he belongs to the Protestant or Low Church move- 


ment, and that his foes are of the Anglo-Catholic 
or High Church section. 
evolution the past dozen years, and says: 


One cause of weakness in the Church has arisen from an 
apparent determination by religious teachers to ignore scientific 
discovery. Though all competent biologists accept man’s evolu- 
tion from ape-like stock, the theological consequences of such 
a belief are still seldom stated. I set myself years ago to. 
expound these consequences and to show why they did not seem 
to me to upset the main Christian position. 

I have always admitted that neither evolution nor Copernican 
astronomy were accepted at the Reformation, when our prayer 
book and articles received substantially their present form, 
but the whole theological scheme reared by Augustine can be 
rejected without injury to the main fabric of Christian belief. 

The second and main reason for the present alienation of 
educated men and women from the Church of England is the 
growth of erroneous sacramental doctrines during and since 
the War. The degeneration of sacramental belief has pro- 
ceeded apace until to-day, medieval theories which were re- 
jected in the bluntest language at the Reformation, are openly 
taught in the Anglican churches. Hitherto those who held 
such theories merely asked for tolerance within our’ com- 
munion, but at St. Paul’s last Sunday I was denounced for 
condemning exactly those sacramental errors which our church 
repudiates. 3 

The principal cause of the outburst appears to be the state- 
ment, which I now reaffirm, that the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is untrue. As every student of comparative religion 
knows, it has affinities with magico-religious beliefs of a lower 
cultural level than that of our present civilization. 


Bishop Barnes defies interference or silencing. 
He says: 


No protest must hinder me as a Bishop, and indeed as a 
Christian, from upholding religious truth. It is vital to the 
welfare of the English religion that officers of the Church 
should fear neither to welcome new knowledge nor to maintain 
all that is sound in the ancient doctrine. 

The standard of education is slowly rising. I invite your 
Grace to consider what steps can be taken to help those of us 
who are giving of our best to fit the Church to be the future 
spiritual guide of an educated nation. 


Meanwhile, Dean Inge of St. Paul’s rebukes the 
intruding Canon Webster, and writes him as fol- 
lows: 


Since you have had the impertinence to write me in con- 
nection with what occurred yesterday, I must reply that until 
I receive from you a full and proper apology to the Dean and 
chapter for your scandalous and disgraceful behavior in brawl- 
ing in the cathedral, I must refuse to have any communication 
with you whatsoever, 


It will be interesting to read salient portions of 
Bishop Barnes’s original sermon. It will help us 
to understand that the cultural and intellectual 
level of a genuinely liberal English churchman is 
as high as that of a minister in an American free 
church. There are no creedal Protestant ministers 
among us who would speak as definitively as Bishop 
Barnes speaks, at least not to-day, when the Funda- 
mentalists have gained the ascéndancy throughout 
the great denominations. Of the Church’s claim to 
infallibility, the Bishop says: 

As a result, the stories of the creation of Adam and Eve, of 
their primal innocence, and of their Fall, have become for us 
folklore. But by the men who built up Catholic theology they 
were accepted as solid fact. Man’s special creation was one 
of the primary assumptions of the Catholic system. In it the 
Fall explained the origin of sin; and a horrible theory of the 
propagation of sin, reared by Augustine on the basis of the 
Fall, was accepted by official Catholic theologians. Darwin's 
triumph has destroyed the whole theological scheme. Many 
of us rejoice, for we regard the assertion that any church is 


infallible as alike impudent and dangerous. When so much of 
Catholic theology has been dissolved, the Church which 


-accepted it can hardly claim to be free from error. 
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He recites his record on! | 
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On the doctrine of the bik of man he is un- 
equivocal : 


Some are toying with the idea of a premundane fall—some 
calamity of disobedience in the heavens, prior to man’s appear- 
ance on the earth, a tragic event which brought eyil into the 
scheme of creation. That such an idea, for which there is not 
a jot of evidence, can be seriously put forward, shows how 
amazingly unscientific in temper some of our theologians con- 
tinue to be. 

Others who shrink from such flights of fancy are suggesting 
that, while man is physiologically a descendant of: the apes, 
his mind is due to a special Divine act of creation. Such a con- 


| 4 tention cannot be upheld. The human mind has been derived by 


evolution from the intelligence of lower animals, just as the 
human body has been evolved from the body of some primitive 
vertebrate. 


As to the evil in man, the Church has been wrong 
in its doctrine: 


What biological inquiry has definitely established, is that 
much that is evil in man’s passions and appetites is due to 
natural instincts inherited from his animal ancestry. In fact, 
man is not a being who has fallen from an ideal state of per- 
fect innocence; he is an animal slowly gaining spiritual under- 
standing, and, with the gain, rising far above his distant an- 
cestors. Further, it is quite impossible to harmonize this 
conclusion of scientific inquiry with the traditional theology 


‘of any branch of the Christian Church. 


Bishop Barnes holds one point that may keep 
him safe at last from the charge of downright 
heresy. He says all these old doctrines which sci- 
ence has destroyed are not of Christ. “The modern 
scientific view,” he insists, “of the origin of man’s 
body and mind agrees well with Christ’s teaching.” 
But it cannot be reconciled “with certain state- 
ments of St. Paul, nor with a belief in the infalli- 
bility either of the Bible or the Church, nor. with 
the acceptance of some of the main strands of tra- 
ditional Catholic theology.” 

To stand behind Christ, however questionably on 
biblical ground, is the favorite resort of the breth- 
ren in orthodoxy when they are sore bestead. But 
thus far the emphasis of Bishop Barnes has been on 
the side of straightforward faithfulness to ac- 
credited new knowledge. And he is always remem- 
bering he is a minister, bearing on his heart the 
mind of youth upon which the findings of modern 
learning are impinging, the mind which seeks from 
the Church the spiritual meaning of the continuing 
disclosures of truth. 

“What advice,” he asks, 
born to live in such an era? Shall I say, “Cling to 
the old faith”? I say rather: “Seek truth. Re- 
joice that you live in one of the greatest eras of 
scientific progress in the history of humanity. Wel- 
come new discoveries with an open mind. Rever- 


“shall I give to boys 


ence the great men who make them. But remember 


that behind all the new knowledge the fundamental 
issues of life will remain veiled. Yet you cannot 
ignore these issues and fully live. You must 
approach them with faith, faith built upon reason. 
And I doubt if in the end your faith will be differ- 
ent from that of many who have preached or are 
commemorated within these walls.” 

The Bishop is weary of the fear, the haziness, 
and the evasion common everywhere in the Chris- 
tian world. “Why do men desire so often to pre- 
serve old errors?” he exclaims. “Why are religious 
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people and their leaders so frequently timid and 
obseurantist ?” 

It is some such incident as this of Bishop Barnes, 
with its unexpected and theatric setting, and the 
magnification of the controversy by the medium of 
publicity which flashes and crashes the news dra- 
matically around the world, which will some day 
cateh the popular imagination, make a spiritual 
revolution, and re- -create the Christian religion, 
now bound by its institutional dogmas and its 
property conservatism. We shall see again the 
verisimilitude of the religion of Jesus. 


Whose Work Is? 


HE MINISTER’S WORK is never done.” 

Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity 
School is speaking. His hearers are the newly as- 
sembled students of that flourishing institution to 
which his practical genius has contributed a large 
measure of success. “The man who thinks of the 
ministry as a pious, respectable, but withal rather 
an easy job, had best stop, look, and listen.” Dean 
Brown says, “As a, city pastor for many years, I 
would say without a moment’s hesitation, and 
stand ready to defend my claim against all comers, 
that comparing averages with averages and excep- 
tions with exceptions, the faithful, efficient minis- 
ter in charge of a church works harder than any 
other man in the community.” 

We magnify the office as eloquently as we can, 
in THe RecisterR, but we pause at the point where 
we might exaggerate. Plainly and firmly, we beg 
to state that the ministry is by no means more diffi- 
cult than any other trained calling rightly pursued. 
We include business, by all means. We compare 
the ministry with the law, medicine, engineering, 
journalism, or business, and we find it a very agree- 
able sort of calling, in some respects favored, with a 
vacation running each year from four weeks to 
three months, and not knowing much of the com- 
petitive strife that takes toll out of the body and 
soul of men down town. 

Ministers have all through the year as much lei- 
sure, as much pleasure, as much peace of mind, as 
other. professional men; and, for all the jibes at the 
clergy, as a rule they enjoy a station and considera- 
tion not equaled by men in any other calling. If we 
were a divinity dean, we should still exalt the min- 
istry, but we should tell the fellows something also 
about what other men have to do. That would not 
be bad tactics in winning men, and it would be just 
The minister’s work is never done? Whose is? 


Note 


Dr. Campbell Morgan tells of a poverty-stricken 
fishwife who was found on Christmas Day eating 
a Christmas dinner which consisted of a piece of 
bread and a toasted herring. Her visitor said some- 
thing to her of the poverty of her fare, and the old 
woman, with face aglow, replied: “Poor fare? 
Dear heart, don’t you see that the Lord has laid 
tribute on sea and land to feed me this blessed 
Christmas Day?” 


Universalists for Double Entente 


' 


Convention at Hartford directs its Commission to work toward closer fellowship 
with both Congregationalists and Unitarians ,! 


CS eS speaking through 
their General Convention at Hart- 
ford, Conn., October 19-23, came a little 
nearer to closer working fellowship with 
both Congregationalists and Unitarians. 
The Convention instructed its Commission 
on Comity and Unity to continue its 
negotiations to that end with the Congre- 
gational Commission on’ Interchurch Rela- 
tions; at the same time, it directed the 
Commission to proceed with similar ne- 
gotiations with the Unitarian Commission 
on Christian Unity. 

The Convention adopted all the recom- 
mendations of its Commission, which in- 
cluded the Joint Statement issued by both 
Congregational and Universalist Commis- 
sions last February and approved by 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at Omaha, Neb., in May. This 
statement was reviewed in THE REGISTER 
of March 3. These latest efforts toward 
fellowship began with overtures made to 
the Universalist General Convention in 
October, 1925, by the Congregationalists 
at their Council meeting, and by the Uni- 
tarians in the biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The recommendations of the Universal- 
ist Commission were presented to the 
Hartford meeting by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins of Washington, D.C., chairman of 
the Commission. Dr. Frank O. Hall, in 
seconding the motion that they be adopted, 
characterized this business as the most 
important that has come before the Gen- 
eral Convention during his ministry of 
forty-four years. 

Cordial feeling toward Unitarians pre- 
vailed in the meeting. It was apparent 
that, if an effort had been made to sever 
relations, the recommendations would 
have failed of adoption. The single voice 
in opposition was that of Dr. Edwin C. 
Sweetser of Philadelphia, Pa., who op- 
posed the recommendations because Uni- 
tarians were included, and who made an 
unsuccessful effort to have them voted 
upon separately. 

Judge Roger S. Galer of Iowa, who did 
not affix his name to the first statement 
of the Commission, of which he is a 
member, signed the report prior to the 
meeting, after certain changes proposed 
by him, and embodied in the last sentence 
of the first recommendation, had been 
adopted. Recommendations, as adopted, 
follow: 


1. That we approve the Joint Statement 
issued by the Commissions representing the 
National Council of the Congregational 
Churches and the Universalist General Con- 
vention, not only as providing for closer fel- 
lowship between the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist bodies, but as declaring the principles 
on which a wider unity of liberal Christians 
may be based. The adoption of this recom- 
mendation is to be interpreted in the light of 
the assertion in the report of the Commission 
that nothing in the Joint Statement commits 
us to organic union or restricts in any degree 
our freedom of independent action with refer- 
ence to other liberals, either persons or de 
nominations. 

2. That we reaffirm our approval of the 
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closer fellowship of liberal Christians proposed 
in the Unitarian overture, and instruct the 
Commission on Comity and Unity to further 
such fellowship in all possible ways. 

38. That we instruct the Commission on 
Comity and Unity to carry on conferences with 
the Congregational Commission on Interchurch 
Relations, the Unitarian Commission on Chris- 
tian Unity, and with other like-minded 
Christians who also seek a wider liberal fel- 
lowship, with a view of furthering co-operation 
in accordance with the principles of the Joint 
Statement, and to report at the next session 
of the Convention. 


Addresses by Dr. Frank K. Sanders of 
New ¥ork City, chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Commission, and Rey. Charles R. 
Joy of Lowell, Mass., fraternal delegate 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
who carried the greetings of their respec- 
tive denominations, undoubtedly influenced 
the atmosphere of the meeting and con- 
tributed to the unanimity of its action. 

Dr. Sanders referred to the plan for the 
unification of some eighteen communions, 
put forward seven years ago, a plan which 
failed, he said, because it was advanced 
too rapidly, because partisans of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches opposed it, and 
because some of the leading advocates of 
the plan died. This plan, Dr. Sanders 
said, was ratified enthusiastically by the 
Congregationalist National Council at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1923, because it 
seemed the best plan then in sight for the 
promotion of Christian unity. The interest 
of Congregationalists in some plan of unity 
has been shown repeatedly. He recalled 
that their National Council has twice de- 
clared that it was willing to surrender the 
name Congregational, if this would ad- 
vance Christian unity. 

As to closer fellowship between his com- 
munion and that of the Universalists, he 
said that Congregationalists hoped that it 
would be “not a step toward a segregated 
liberalism, but toward a liberal evan- 
gelicalism.” He continued: “We are both 
people of the open mind; we each value 
real freedom in thought and action as 
essential to a true Christian experience, 
yet we crave a freedom that shall express 
itself in spiritual service; we are ready 
to subordinate individual or local church 
freedom to the common good in order that 
our two great church bodies may be active 
units in the nation. We have plenty of 
room for conservatives, and plenty of 
room likewise for ultra-liberals. We are 
not interested in being classified as con- 
servatives or as liberals, because our basis 
of fellowship is not a compulsory loyalty 
to a specific statement of religious truth.” 

Dr. Sanders reported that the Christian 
Church is considering some sort of union 
with the Congregationalists, and that a 
joint statement prepared by commissions 
from both fellowships had been ratified by 
the Christian General Convention and the 
Congregational National Council. He re- 
ferred to the elimination from the report 
of the Congregationalist Commission of 
any reference to the Kansas City Confes- 
sion of 1913 as a recognized expression of 
religious conviction. He recommended 
that efforts begin immediately toward 


healing the breach of 150 years ago; that- 
definite measures be adopted at once for 
the immediate closest practicable organized 
fellowship; and that the Christian fel- 
lowship be included in the plans for 
federation. 

Mr. Joy’s address was referred to as 
“broad and magnanimous.” 
part: - 

“We Unitarians are thinking that this 
Convention of yours will be an epoch- 
making Convention, because of the action 
that you are about to take upon the report 
of your Commission on Comity and Unity. 
It would of course be presumptuous in 
me to proffer any word of counsel to you 
regarding that action, but perhaps it would 
not be unseemly for me to express My own 
heartfelt hope that the report of your 
Commission will be accepted with over- 
whelming enthusiasm. 

“It does not trouble me that we Uni- 


tarians are not mentioned in these specific - 


proposals [the Joint Statement] that are 


He said, in 


Ist 


to be presented to you. Something greater - 


than Unitarianism is at stake this after- 
noon, something greater indeed than Con- 
gregationalism or Universalism. It is the 
Christian Way of Life upon which you 
vote to-day. If Unitarians and Univer- 
salists are ever to come together on any 
platform of closer Christian unity, it must 
be upon just such a platform as that which 
is to be laid before you; not upon any 
basis of mere conformity to creedal re- 
quirements, but on the recognition of 
Christianity as primarily a way of life. 
“It has been said that if you accept this 
report you will be abandoning your old 
religious allies, the Unitarians. I think 
I can speak with great conviction when I 
say that that is not the impression that 
exists in those Unitarian circles with 
which I happen to be familiar. We do 
not believe that it is in your nature to 
desert your old friends. We do not believe 
that you are contemplating any action of 
this sort. We do not see in the Joint 
Statement, which we have’ scrutinized with 
the greatest of care, any hint of such a 
thing. We believe your Commission meant 
exactly what it said: that there is not in 
the Joint Statement any suggestion that 
you will be required or expected to sever 
that fellowship which for natural reasons 
has grown up between us. But even 
though it meant the severing of that fel- 
lowship, still it would be for us to bid you 
Godspeed. The truth is greater than all 
of us. The truth is greater than any of us. 
“Tt has been said also that to accept 
this Joint Statement would be a step back- 
wards. It would of course be a step back- 
wards for you to subscribe to certain 
formulations of orthodoxy. There was 
nothing of that spirit of orthodoxy in the 
meeting of the National Congregational 
Council at Omaha that adopted unani- 
mously this statement. If it be orthodoxy 
that unanimously voted to wipe out all 
reference to the Kansas City platform, 
then God make all liberals orthodox! If 
it be orthodoxy that voted so enthusi- 
astically to give up the very name of Con- 
gregationalist, if that name should be 
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found to stand in the way of Christian 
unity, then God help us liberals to be as 
liberal as the orthodox! I am waiting 
. eagerly to see if the liberalism of Hartford 
can match the orthodoxy of Omaha! 

“There is no going backwards for the 
free spirit in religion. We must all stand 
together—Congregationalists, Universalists, 
Unitarians, all those who have caught a 
vision of the indwelling Christ, of the 
spirit of God in the hearts of men that 
frees them from dogmas of conformity. 
The Kingdom of God will not come by the 
lonely triumph of any individual sect. We 
rise or fall together.” . 

In seconding the motion that the Com- 
mission’s report be adopted, Dr. Hall 
stated that he did it with emphasis on the 
clause that “nothing in this Joint State 
ment commits us to organic union,” with- 
out which he should vote against it; 
although he conceded to the next genera- 
tion of Universalists the right to enter 
into organic union if they choose, since 
theirs is a free church. He added that the 
only thing which had stood in the way 
of the proposed more intimate fellowship 
between the two religious bodies, up to the 
issuing of the Joint Report, was some- 
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thing “that seemed like a slight to our 
old allies in the Unitarian Church.” He 
said: “I can hark back to 1901, when we 
formed a small commission between the 
Universalist and the Unitarian Churches 
of the United States, and I was honored 
with a position on that commission. I. M. 
Atwood, father of our beloved president, 
and John Coleman Adams were similarly 
honored, and we began something of which 
we are proud. We have brought it about 
that there is a warm and close and in- 
timate friendship between the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. Let us do the 
same thing now with the Congregational 
Church !” 

Judge Galer referred to Recommenda- 
tions 2 and 3 as distinctly recognizing ‘our 
Unitarian brothers, the oldest and closest 
and the stanchest of our allies in all the 
days that have gone.” Dr. Perkins de- 
scribed his visit to the Unitarian General 
Conference in Washington earlier in Oc- 
tober, and read the resolutions passed at 
that time which embodied greetings to the 
Universalist General Convention and con- 
gratulations on the progress being made 
toward closer co-operation between Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists. 


Dr. Perkins Greets the General Conference 


R. Frederic W. Perkins of the Univer- 

salist Church in Washington brought 
the official greetings of the Universalist 
General Convention to the General Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association 
on the last day of its sessions in Washing- 
ton, October 13. Dr, Perkins spoke in happy 
vein of the close spiritual relations be- 
tween Universalists and Unitarians, and 
of the bonds which are drawing them 
nearer together. He expressed gratifica- 
tion with the results of the joint action 
in Florida by which each church holds 
double fellowship. He continued, in part: 


This process of fusion and common action 
between these two bodies will very largely 
take care of itself, I think, if none of us 
stand in the way of it. That is a per- 

_ fectly splendid thing; but, frankly, I am 
not satisfied with it. I feel that if we 
liberals content ourselves with simply 
magnifying these opportunities, we shall 
lose what, in my judgment, is the greatest 
opportunity that is presented to the or- 
ganized forces of Christian liberalism in 
America to-day. 

I think that a man must be strangely 
blind if he does not see that what is tak- 
ing place to-day is a growing fusion of 
thought and purpose and interest on the 
basis of a great united faith, rather than 
on the basis of any common formulation 
of that faith. And that, I think, is a very 
valid distinction. I believe that that sort 
of thing is in accord with the historic 
genius of these two churches. 
tinctive thing about the Universalist move- 
ment was not a prediction as to what was 
going to happen in the future. That was 
simply the form in which a far more fun- 
damental issue shaped itself. The great 
animating, positive, driving faith of that 
movement was a conviction of the death- 
less, all-comprehensive love of a good God. 
That is what gave power to it. And it 
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was only the projection of that out into 
the firing line of controversy as to the 
future, because of the circumstances of 
the time, that what is popularly regarded 
as the distinctive Universalist doctrine 
took shape. And if I rightly interpret the 
genius of the Unitarian movement, that is 
not simply to be regarded as a definition 
concerning the person of Christ. Almost 
my first conception of the real nature of 
the uniting, animating spirit of the Church 
Universal was received from reading the 
writings of Dr. Channing. As I recall, 
Dr. Channing’s contention originally was, 
not that the fundamental bond of a Chris- 
tian church was the Unitarian conception 
or any other conception of the nature of 
Christ, but spiritual loyalty to Christ’s 
character and purpose. 

It seems to me that what we are com- 
ing to is this: That more and more will 
churches that are united in their common 
faith and loyalty in the everlasting love 
of God, and in the spiritual purpose of 
Christ, come to recognize that unity, be- 
neath any differences that they may hold 
as to theological details. That is the 
movement that is going on, and no one of 
us can stop it. It is only a question of 
whether we have the wisdom to relate our- 
selves helpfully to it, and possibly—if we 
have humility enough—contribute some 
direction to it. That, it seems to me, is 
the great opportunity of our liberal 
churches to-day. 

I remember hearing Dr. Peabody, who is 
another one of the seers of the Church 
Universal, say, “The time has come when 
the ancient controversy between Unitarian 
and Trinitarian need not be settled— it 
need only end”—and end because so many 
people had come to subordinate either con- 
ception (and either conception is within 


the intellectual rights of a free-thinking 


man) to the supreme loyalty to the great 
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Personage and the Kingdom of God he 
represented. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the time has come when a Uni- 
versalist who understands that the main 
contention of his Universalism is, as Dr. 
Gordon put it, “faith in the eternal love of 
God and the conviction that that love will 
pursue all souls\in all worlds,” should say 
frankly, “My hand is stretched out to 
any man who holds that faith, and I am 
willing to leave its corollaries to the de- 
cisions of time.” 

Now that is the situation with which 
we are confronted. It would be to me an 
unspeakable tragedy if we should fail to 
see it; if we should view with any sus- 
picion the essential liberality and freedom 
of any of our brethren because they do not, 
in the exercise of the same freedom that 
we exercise, arrive at the same formule 
that are so helpful to us. 

Now do not misunderstand me. I can- 
not conceive of any Unitarian having any 
part in any fellowship that would put the 
slightest disparagement upon that concep- 
tion of the personality of Christ or the 
nature of God that is spiritually dynamic 
to him. And I certainly cannot conceive 
of any Universalist having any sympathy 
with any fellowship that would circum- 
scribe his freedom to bear testimony to 
the truth as he sees it. Having said that, 
I want also to say that I believe that we 
both of us will belie the essential genius 
of our respective communions and their 
honorable histories if we become liberal 
Fundamentalists. Now the essence of 
Fundamentalism is this: Fundamentalism 
is not any particular set of ideas. Fun- 
damentalism is a spiritual disease. The 
essence of that disease is this: the assump- 
tion that before any man has the right to 
walk the Christian way of life in loving 
fellowship with his neighbors, he must 
first utter some particular theological 
shibboleth. It does not make the slightest 
difference, so far as the disease is con- 
cerned, whether that shibboleth is the 
Westminster Confession or the latest lib- 
eral formula of the newest liberal sect— 
not the slightest. That is the line of 
cleavage in Christian churches to-day. 
Not all the Fundamentalists are in the 
orthodox churches. I think that the disease 
of Fundamentalism is nowhere so un- 
lovely as when it appears in those who 
dare to take the liberal name. 

Now that is what I want to say in the 
freedom and the candor in which I should 
speak in my own ecclesiastical household. 
We have come, in my judgment, to the 
greatest opportunity that was ever before 
us, because this thing that is happening is 
no matter where it came from, the expres- 
sion of our common spiritual genius. It 
is our own child that is meeting us at the 
crossroads to-day; and what a tragedy 
it would be if we re-enacted the ancient 
tragedy and, like Israel of old, rejected 
Him because He comes in an unexpected 
garb and we know Him not. 


A man may affirm a theoretical belief 
in God, but if moral ideals have no power 
over his life he is a practical atheist. And 
that. kind of atheism is the kind to be 
most deplored—James W. Macdonald, 


The New Morality 
Aren't There Some Abiding Things? ¥ 


“7-HE NEW MORALITY,” an editorial 

in a recent REGISTER, has engendered 
in the writer a number of thoughts—first 
of all, perhaps, that it is time for those 
of us who have some _ responsibilities 
toward the present generation of young 
people to pause long enough in the hurly- 
burly of modern life to’define a little more 
clearly for ourselves just what things are 
passing fashions and what are unchang- 
ing realities. Most of us would probably 
be slow to admit that moral ideals rise 
and flourish and pass away—that what 
seems excellent to-day will be in the moral 
discard to-morrow; but on the whole we 
seem to be content to muddle along with- 
out defining life in any very concrete or 
definite terms. How many of us who are 
middle-aged, I wonder, would be ready at 
short notice to make a clear statement 
of what we believe are the permanent as 
distinguished from the transient values of 
life? Yet how else can we meet the chal- 
lenge contained in the statement that 
among our young people “an entirely new 
sense of what is right and what is wrong 
is developing”? 

Now, if religion means anything, it 
means—does it not?—the recognition that 
there are at least a few eternal realities 
that will remain forever true and that 
should claim our unchanging loyalty, let 
eurrent fashions and usages alter as they 
may. The chief difference between an 
orthodox and a free religion lies in the 
fact that the former imposes its own 
ready-found set of realities, while the 
latter insists that everyone must seek 
them for himself, if haply he may find 
them. A church, it seems to the Free 
Christian, is simply a group of like-minded 
people associated together in order to help 
one another to define and hold fast to 
these realities. But religion, whether 
orthodox or free, consists in the same 
recognition that there are some values 
that are not good to-day and bad to- 
morrow, but that are in the very nature 
of things beautiful and permanent. Life 
to-day is woven of the same two strands 
of the permanent and transient as when 
Theodore Parker wrote his epoch-making 
sermon a hundred years ago. Is not a 
bigot a person who makes the mistake of 
allowing too many transient customs, re- 
flected in his own prejudices, to creep into 
his list of the permanent realities, while on 
the other hand the infidel (if there is such 
a person) is he who reduces everything 
to the terms of transient custom? Be- 
tween the two is he of balanced faith, 
who as life goes on sees ever more clearly 
just where lies the unchangeable dividing 
line between permanent values and pass- 
ing fashions. It matters not at all that 
we differ somewhat from one another or 
even from ourselves of the past—we may 
all be united in the common belief that 
there are abiding things to be sought and 
cherished. As every earnest thinker 
matures, he will find his ideas about these 
values shifting and clarifying. The abid- 
ing realities themselves, of course, will 
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not have changed, but the maturer mind 
will see more surely the dividing line be- 
tween the permanent and the transient. 

And this brings us to the second thought 
occasioned by this editorial on “The New 
Morality”; which is, that, having clarified 
our own thoughts, so far as possible, there 
is nothing in life more important for us 
older people to do than somehow to make 
our young people aware that this divid- 
ing line forever exists and that every man 
neglects it at his peril. It is the purpose 
of these few paragraphs to protest with 
all earnestness against the misleading use 
of such phrases as “the new morality,” 
unless it is at the same time clearly ex- 
plained that “morality,” so used, means 
merely mores, or the passing customs of 
life. For in reality, of course, there is no 
such thing as a “new” morality. The few 
simple, fundamental principles that make 
life grow and flower and fulfil itself are 
exactly the same as they always were— 
and will be the same ten thousand years 
from now. Jesus pointed them out—self- 
forgetting, loving-kindness, transparent 
sincerity, loyalty, unswerving moral cour- 
age. And it is not because he pointed 
them out that they are true; he pointed 
them out because he had the insight to 
see that they are of the unalterable nature 
of progress and growth. Any life lived in 
accordance with them will be fulfilled, any 
life lived counter to them will wither. 
That is a permanent reality. 

If someone says that this sounds trite, 
the writer’s only reply is that it is perhaps 
time to be trite when we see it affirmed 
among us that, with our modern young 
people, the permanent beauty of such 
things as self-denial and discipline “weigh 
but lightly in the balance against self- 
expression and independence.” Let us 
earnestly hope that this is not altogether 
true; but if it is, our Free Christianity 
should certainly experience a sense of 
failure. Have our homes and our church 
schools been unable to make even the 
primer of Christianity familiar—that no 
one can find his life (that is, express him- 
self) without first losing it (forgetting 
himself)? It is no doubt a fact that no 
young person altogether believes this— 
only the experience of life can render the 
everlasting truth of it clear; but at least 
through church and home, and our jour- 
nal of free churches, we ought in some 
way to manage, ought we not, to make 
children feel from the start that there is 
something in self-control, sincerity, loving- 
kindness, that has nothing whatever to 
do with the fashions, -but that is of the 
very warp and woof of life? An inbred 
feeling of this sort will be a sure safe- 
guard against excesses of any kind. 

If, as the writer of “The New Morality” 
says, “an entirely new sense of what is 
right and what is wrong” is developing 
among our young people, it is indeed a 
sad commentary on the keenness of us 
older people in seeking and establishing, 
in attractive guise, the Kingdom of Abid- 
ing Things. It is to be hoped he means 


only that an entirely. new sense of what 
is proper is developing—which is a totally 
different matter. Proprieties vary from 
age to age and from land to land—flow- 
ing tresses or “shingle bobs,” Sabbath 


strictness or Sunday sports, many duennas 


or painfully few!—these are transitory 
things, passing fashions, that rise and 
flourish and give way to others. Let our 
young people see that we do not lay undue 
stress upon them. But, on the other hand, 
let them understand that such phrases as 
“old-fashioned virtue’ are entirely with- 
out meaning and not to be tolerated, that 
an abiding thing like virtue has nothing 
whatever to do with the fashions of yester- 
day, to-day, or to-morrow. Let us recog- 
nize the right of young people to shape 
for themselves new fashions; let us be 
perhaps more tolerant and sympathetic in 
the many things that do not really matter ; 
above all-let us try not to seold if they 
prefer some other customs than those of 
our own particular youth. But let us by. 
hook or crook devise some way of making 
them see that if they try to reshape abid- 
ing things to their moment’s mood, they 
will accomplish not self-expression, but 
self-wreckage. If “the new morality” has 
for its touchstones consideration for the 
rights and happiness of other people (in- 
cluding one’s family!), self-control, and 
the courage to do the hard thing because 
it seems the best thing, it will answer the 
purpose of this generation very well—but 
it will be no newer than the Christian 
era. If it does not recognize these touch- 
stones, all the “self-expression and inde- 
pendence” in the world will achieve only 
staleness and flatness. This is what the 
writer has always supposed was the 
meaning of Unitarian Christianity. 
it is no longer the meaning of it, some of 
us will cease to be Unitarians. 


Appeal 

To the Editor of Tar CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Recent newspaper dispatches: have told 
of disastrous floods in India. 
letters have now brought full details of 
a colossal calamity. A fall of fifty inches 
of rain in four days over an area larger 
than Great Britain engulfed hundreds of 
villages, rendered over 500,000. people 
homeless, destroyed crops, cattle, and all 
means of livelihood. In Ahmedabad, 
Gandhi's home, over 5,000 houses were 
swept away and the people left destitute. 
Gandhi's famous school, “The Ashram,” 
was under water for days, and all the 
buildings have been left in a precarious 
condition. 


A Gandhi Relief Fund is being raised — 


by the undersigned, and appeal is here- 
with made to all friends of India and of 
India’s great spiritual leader to render 
aid. An initial contribution of $100 is 
already on its way, and a steady flow of 
gifts is now besought. Money in any 
amount sent to Mr. Holmes at 12 Park 
Avenue, New York City, will be forwarded 
at once, 

Harry F. Warp. 
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What is Happening to Religion 


The faith of a theistic humanist 


GEORGH 


E ARE LIVING at a time when 
nearly all churches are repeating 


_ ereeds and doctrines in which they do not 


believe. We all know the effect upon 
character- of repeating doctrines and be- 
liefs in which we do not believe. We 
have, however, another fact: A large part 
of human society is longing as never be- 
fore for a real, satisfying religion. The 
competent minds of the world are declar- 
ing that the Unitarian Church has a 


_ strategic position to give the clarion call 


to the men and women of this generation. 
But we need to be reminded that “it is 
one thing to see an opportunity; it is an- 
other to seize it.” In the New Testament 


_ we read how they seized it: “As they 


went about, they spoke by word of mouth 


and the church grew.” 


sea,” without chart and compass. 


RELIGION ON MARCH 


Nearly every one now realizes that a 
great change has come into the religion 
of the Western world since we have 
learned that the Bible is not, as was once 
supposed, a supernatural revelation of 
God to his chosen children, but that it 


is in the main the best literature of the 


Jewish people, but no more sacred than 


the best literature of any other repre- 


sentative people. And with all this has 
come the equally paralyzing doubt con- 
cerning the authority of the church and 
its teachings, based as they have been on 
the authority of one book. Men in large 
numbers have begun to question whether 
religion itself, which they have always 
associated with this Bible, is not about 
to pass away. Multitudes, indeed, are 


very anxious to ascertain whether there 


remain enough fixed and sure certainties 
to give us faith and hope and cheer in 
life itself. 

Ours is thus an age of confusion, where 
the old landmarks are disappearing, and 
large numbers are immersed in our rich 
material civilization—as if the material 
side of life was the life—living in the 
enjoyment of the lower satisfactions. The 
rapid accumulation of wealth, the inven- 
tion of all forms of mechanical appliances, 
making life comfortable and downy, the 
whirl and rush of the business world; and 
the tyranny of the passing fashions, have 
brought about for many the unreality of 
the spiritual aspects of life. What can 
take hold of and inspire men and women 
again to make their life one prolonged 
effort to enter more deeply into the un- 
folding of the moral nature of man, to 
search after and formulate ever finer 


rules for the guidance of conduct, and to ; 


keep rounding out their existence in har- 
mony with their better insights? 

As a result of the vastness of our new 
knowledge, we are suffering the penalties 
of a more complicated and shifting scene 
of life. With the vanishing of the old 
religious landmarks, an untold number of 
people are confessing they are “all at 

“The 
human race is in a condition of having 
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grown too fast; it has come to be a giant, 
but without such increase in the moral 
instincts as to make a giant’s stature 
safe.” There is a religious void in many 
to-day, but we should like to believe that 
the light of knowledge shining through 
the unstained windows of the open mind 
and through the cathedral windows of the 
spiritual-ethical consciousness is destined 
to fill that void. No doubt we need just 
now James Russell Lowell’s vigorous 
practical insight that “new occasions 
teach new duties; time makes ancient 
good uncouth; they must upward still and 
onward who would keep abreast of truth.” 
All classes of people possibly need to real- 
ize more fully that a religion which tries 
to keep abreast of science and the grow- 
ing moral ideal is continually on the 
march. Naturally, it must teach many 
different things and emphasize very dif- 
ferent problems from those of previous 
generations. 

The more ethical religion of to-day 
emphasizes that the everyday world is 
thronging with jostling individuals, jostl- 
ing social groups, and jostling nations— 
all in a seramble, with a natural tendency 
to grab for oneself. The everyday life 
of the world in every nation is a huge 
merry-go-round, camouflaged by its jazz 
music, with individuals stretching for- 
ward on their hobby-horses to grab in a 
distinctly individualistic way for the 
prize ring. The reconstruction of the 
spiritual ideal is the need of our time. 
It will emphasize that great principle that 
has been rediscovered, that “we are all 
members one of another.” That divinest 
of all thoughts is to glow in our hearts 
and minds with a divine light: that we 
are all linked together by the necessary 
laws of existence, linked together by the 
laws of mental and physical heredity, by 
mutual contact and interdependence, so 
that no part of humanity can now go on 
in genuine advancement that leaves a 
large part of the rank and file in a region 
more or less apart from the divine earthly 
rivers of irrigating life. The reconstruc- 
tion of the spiritual ideal will take this 
great principle of St. Paul’s along with 
its modern corollaries, correlate them to- 
gether with the proper emphasis, dis- 
tribute them throughout our life in terms 
of clearly defined duties, thereby making 
a satisfactory program upon which ethical 
behavior in these modern days can be 
based. 


SCAPEGOAT PHILOSOPHY 


A responsibility of some dimensions 
vests upon all who have a healthy con- 
fidence in human reason. That responsi- 
bility requires that we answer the 
veligious questions of this generation, in 
which the religious landmarks have van- 
ished, in a way to inspire religious en- 
thusiasm. We are to imitate Jesus of 
Nazareth in this respect and thus render 
a real service to our fellows. I often 
think of him seated at Jacob’s well, fa- 
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tigued no doubt by walking some distance 
under a tropical sun, and unable to get 
at the water more than a hundred feet 
down. While seated there a woman of 
the lower social caste came to the well 
to draw water. Jesus was not so tired 
that it affected in the least his fine, quiet 
enthusiasm in rendering a spiritual ser- 
vice to this woman. He was ever mind- 
ful that what was good and uplifting for 
him was equally good for others. He had 
enough imagination to realize this is his 
attitude toward others. A poet has said, 
“In wells where truth in secret lay, he 
saw the midnight stars by day.” So in 
that lowly woman’s life, he saw the eter- 
nal orbs of her sacred humanity, made 
her see them, so that she left her water 
jar and hurried into the city and said: 
“Come see a man.” Jesus revealed that 
he had the disposition to examine the facts 
of life for himself; he had independence 
of ecclesiastical authority, confidence in 
his own judgment, capacity for straight 
thinking on fundamental ethical principles. 
But he did not stop at this point. These 
characteristics of his liberal mind actually 
entered into the divine territory of reli- 
gion when he revealed a willingness to 
make sacrifices for the sake of his liberal 
principles. This characteristic was for- 
ever illumined by the cross—the symbol 
of his willingness to make sacrifices for 
the sake of what he believed. 


DOOR OF THE DIVINE 


Let us not, however, overemphasize the 
sacrifice on the cross. This overemphasis 
has injured the influence of the Christian 
religion. For the central idea of Christian 
theology makes Jesus the scapegoat. It 
is taught that he carried away the sins 
of the world. Man’s vile selfishness, 
which desires another to suffer for his 
own sins, has expressed itself in the 
words: “Jesus paid it all.’ Man’s con- 
temptible ignorance fancies that a man’s 
wickedness may be divided, leaving its 
pleasures to himself, its penalties to an- 
other. This entire scapegoat philosophy, 
which is still operative in modern com- 
munities, is disgraceful. It corrupts the 
fountains of justice, both in the individual 
and in everyday society. So long as the 
popular religion of the powers that rule 
the world consecrates the silly phantasy 
that a bad man’s sin may be redeemed 
by an innocent man’s punishment, which 
is the central doctrine of evangelical 
Christianity, any general education in the 
principles of real justice is impossible. 
This old disease is not out of the system, 
and whenever men grow timid and talk 
in whispers it shows itself. Every move- 
ment for reform meets with opposition 
from the existing order it would change, 
and every institution of the existing order 
is consecrated. And the people, so ac- 
ecustomed for thousands of years to make 
sacrifices to the gods, easily make human 
sacrifices to the powerful interests, or the 
gods of the earthly order. Do not the 
prevailing gods or forces of the temporal 
order require sacrifices of the interests 
of men, women, and children; of human 
freedom and human happiness? Jesus 
said: “He that hath eyes to see, let him 
see!” Many of these individuals are as 
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good-hearted in various respects as others, 
but their strategic power on earth can 
be maintained only in their power to pre- 
vail over wide-ranging human interests 
and human welfare. 

No blind universe, with its blinder al- 
lies, that makes you and me merely pup- 
pets and pawns upon the chess-board of 
fate is a satisfactory explanation of 
things. From electrons to the mightiest 
planets there is something lofty. The 
electrons, the atoms, and the stars are 
not the result of pure accident. The slow, 
steady evolution of moral standards 
throughout a million years of human evo- 
lution; the slow, sure progress of con- 
science during that period; the slow but 
ever-increasing sense of individual and 
social responsibility ; the gradual putting 
away of old wrongs, old prejudices, and 
old superstitions ; the slow, invincible com- 
ing of reason and freedom and good will 
among men,—there is something more 
here than a mechanical view of the uni- 
verse, something more than a mechanical 
god getting tired of his toy machinery. 

Let us put the emphasis upon the simple 
humanistic values of religion, the sublime 
moral qualities which are as unshakable 
as the foundations of the world. The 
infinite moral ideal carries its own proof. 
The excellence of anything is its proof. 
The sublime moral qualities incarnated in 
our behavior make heaven within the in- 
dividual. These same moral qualities 
operating in an ethically organized society 
make residence on earth a heaven. And 
nothing less than a natural faith in the 
moral ideal can direct us out of the flashy, 
materialistic, superficial life of the present 
time. This is evident from a view of 
ethical progress in the past. The leaders 
of moral progress have always been men 
whose faith resulted in action as well as 
thought. The world needs at the present 
time a far larger number of people who 
have both convictions and courage—con- 
victions of truth worthy to be contended 
for, and courage to stand up against all 
obstacles and contend for them. A char- 
acter without convictions is like a vessel 
sailing aimlessly over the sea without a 
cargo. A character with convictions, but 
without the courage to maintain them, is 
like a vessel lying at a wharf after its 
cargo has been put on board, but having 
no wind nor steam nor other power to 
take her across the seas to her intended 
port. 

We are living in an age of speed, quan- 
tity, money, and power; in an age when 
the human being seems to have been 
dwarfed by the forces he has developed; 
in an age when our human relations are 
reverting to the old individualism, so that 
our social relations are in danger of being 
shallow and twisted. However, a grow- 
ing body of religious people desire to 
stand erect, independent, upright; and 
these, pointing to the noble ethical 
achievements of the past, will stake their 
career on the spark of something divine 
in them to effect the working out of the 
possibilities of their own day. Men of 
this religious quality declare that it is 
important to see the trend of the real 
shore of life, not disconcerted by creedal 
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inlets or jagged points of ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which are but the coasts of the 
superficial present jutting into the divine 
sea of reality. Great is the soul in 1927 
which perceives and uncovers this divine 
light, and declares that it is shining here 
in whatever plainness of fortune, even as 
the stars shine above. Socrates believed 
that this divine element in life can be 
discovered if we do good work until we 
love it, if we follow our ‘sense of the 
beautiful until we acquire a passion for 
it and thus become deaf to all meaner 
voices. This, he used to say, is the door 
of the divine. Through it he walked into 
the magnificent cathedral of his inner 
life. Therefore, we all insist on a religion 
wide as the widest spiritual and ethical 
outlook of the human mind, a religion 
free as human thought. To be spiritually 
minded is to have a mind thoroughly open 
to the larger truths, the grander views, 
the nobler convictions. He is a religious 
man to-day who seeks the truth, tries 
to speak it, act it, love it, to make him- 
self its servant. Thus living, there is re- 
vealed to him immeasurable depths and 
heights within which astonish him, and 
forever after he is aware that they are 
there. 
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This emerging religion will be based on 
the authority of human intelligence, of 
human intelligence enlightened and de-) 
veloped to the highest possible degree. It 
is a religion which, in its sentiment, its 
thought, and its practice, is emancipated 
from all supernatural standards of au- © 


‘ 


thority, whether embodied in a Bible-book, — 


a church, a creed, or in an alleged inspired 
person. It is thus a religion left free to 
be continually tested by reason and har- 
monized with the increasing light of 
human reason, the knowledge that grows 
from more to more. It has expressed its 
declaration of independence in that it wills 
to be guided by the best intelligence of 
to-day rather than by the authority of a 
book or prophet in some past era—an 
appeal to the voice of any one single 
prophet (Moses, Jesus, Buddha, or St. 
Paul)—which was the greatest character- 
istic of all past religions. It allies itself 
with the highest collective wisdom of man- 
kind: with the best that has been thought, 
said, and done in the world in all ages, 
nations, and religions. It is the appeal of 
Socrates and modern science—from mere 
opinion to actual knowledge. 


(To be concluded) 


GILBERT REID—He Was a Missionary 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


OME forty years ago, there went to 

China, from America, a brilliant, large- 
minded, forward-looking, courageous, thor- 
oughly international-minded young Pres- 
byterian missionary, who was destined to 
give to China and the Orient a new and 
wholly unique kind of Christian mission. 
The regrettable news has just arrived of 
his death. I refer to Gilbert Reid, founder 
and director-in-chief of the International 
Institute of China, located in Shanghai, 
who died September 30. 

His purpose in going to China was to 
engage in Christian missionary work of 
the accredited orthodox kind. After 
twelve years of experience of this, he be- 
came convinced that the Chinese people 
needed something better, and that Ameri- 
ean Christianity ought to be able to give 
them something better. Accordingly, he 
resigned connection with the Presbyterian 
Missionary Board, so as to be free (al- 
though retaining connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church), and originated some- 
thing absolutely new in the missionary 
field, namely, his “International Institute’ 
or “Mission Among the Higher Classes in 
China’—an institution not propagandist 
but educational; thoroughly international, 
as the name indicates; standing for the 
absolutely unsectarian Christianity of the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherlood of 
Man, and the Golden Rule, and having for 
its aim to bring all the religions of China, 
and all the sects of Christianity repre- 
sented in China, into acquaintance and 
sympathy, and as far as possible into 
practical co-operation with one another, 
and also in every way possible to promote 
acquaintance and friendly relations be- 
tween China and all other nations. 

Dr. Reid started his institute in Peking, 


the capital of China, where it soon at- 
tracted the attention and won the favor 
and support of a considerable number of 
high officials of the government, and of 
other prominent Chinese leaders in vari- 
ous walks of life. After a few years, it 
was thought best to remove it to Shanghai, 
where it erected substantial buildings. 

The means employed to carry on its 
work were many, among others the follow- 
ing: 

Day and evening classes, held in the 
Institute for promoting various lines of 
study. 

Courses of lectures and single lectures 
by Dr. Reid and others. 

Forums and gatherings for public dis- 
cussion of important public questions. 

Much of the time, regular Sunday meet- 
ings with sermons and religious addresses 
by representatives of all faiths—all the 
speakers having absolute freedom in pre- 
senting their own ideas, but not being al- 
lowed to attack other religions. 

An international reading room and 
library, with periodicals and books repre- 
senting all sections of China, all the lead- 
ing countries of the world, and all 
religions. y 

Writing for periodicals, and publishing 
a paper, and thus by means of print giy- 
ing to the public the ideals and principles 
of the Institute. 

Social gatherings, carefully planned, to 
bring together for acquaintance, represen- — 
tatives of different classes, Chinese, and 
foreigners living in China. | 

Receptions to distinguished travelers or — 
other persons visiting China, and, where 
possible, addresses or lectures from such. 

Dr Reid’s new kind of mission did not — 

(Continued on page 874) 
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) Poetry To-day 


Not long ago, at a luncheon of the National Association for American 
Speech, Arthur Guiterman, concerning the situation obtaining among 
present-day verse-writers had the following to say: “There is no such thing 
as ‘new’ poetry as contrasted to the ‘old’ poetry. You either have poetry, 
or it isn’t poetry. There is no great work being done now, perhaps, but a 


great deal of good verse is unquestionably being written. 


I am for it as 


long as it,is honest; but a great deal of it is not honest. Many poets make 


an effort to be imposing merely by being incomprehensible.” 


In this con- 


clusion, reached by Mr. Guiterman, we think the facts will bear him out. 


Artist and Man 


ALFRED R. HUSSHY 
Joun Sareunt. By the Hon. Hvan Charteris, 
K.C. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$6.00. 


The long-awaited Sargent biography is 
both a delight and a disappointment. The 
artist will probably find it a work of 
absorbing interest. Whether the general 
reader will derive from this sumptuous 
volume equal pleasure, we find ourselves 
inclined to question. Mr. Charteris had 
a notable opportunity. Long an intimate 
friend of the great painter, possessing in 
abundance a technical knowledge of art, 
he has likewise had free access to all 
material remaining in the hands of 
Sargent’s sisters. The work is thus, in 
a way, Official. It has, moreover, been 
carried through with energy and thorough- 
ness. The result is a biography com- 
pletely adequate, consistently interesting, 
and entirely uninspired. Upon its pages 
all the facts are set down with fullness 
and accuracy. What the reader misses 
is any attempt at an analysis of motives, 
an examination of those deeper spiritual 
and intellectual forces which went to the 
making of Sargent’s personality, and 
made him the man, the artist he actually 
was. The style, too, instead of being 
vivid and colorful, is characteristically 
British, a bit cold and rather heavy, 
painstaking rather than brilliant, making 
many pages not the easiest reading in 
the world. In sharp contrast to most of 
the book is the brief tribute to J. S. S. 
by another old friend, Vernon Lee, with 
which it closes. Although it is a scant 
twenty pages long, Mr. Lee writes with 
such verve and imagination that one 
wishes the entire work might have been 
entrusted to this writer. Certainly, one 
has the feeling, here more than anywhere 
else, of getting closer to the actual 
Sargent. : 

Nevertheless, the story herein recorded 
is by no means without charm. The 
eareer set forth is an entrancing one. 
The steady climb of this son of a Phila- 
delphia doctor and his energetic wife, 
people of means and culture, voluntary 
expatriates, to the seat of the mighty, is 
dramatic and unique. Born in Florence 
and educated abroad, early destined to 
a naval career, by the time he was thir- 
teen the boy had revealed such marked 


A. R. H. 


traits that henceforth his profession was 
predestined. His training as a painter 
was gained in the Paris studios, under 
the tutelage of Carolus Duran, whence 
he emerged a marked figure, his gifts as 
a painter of genius winning immediate 
recognition by his portrait of his master. 
By the time he was twenty-six, Sargent’s 
portraits had made him famous. His 
Madame Gautreau, exhibited at the Salon, 
and his canvas of Mrs. Henry White, 
hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
drew from the critics abundant fire, both 
favorable and otherwise. The long pro- 
cession of sitters, which was to last until 
his death, was already besieging his doors. 
Then he reached a momentous decision. 
Finding French criticism not altogether 
sympathetic, he resolved to move to Lon- 
don, whither he went in 1885, leasing the 
studio in Tite Street, Chelsea, which had 
been Whistler’s habitat, and was to be 
his for the next thirty years. England 
was his home, although he remained a 
patriotic American to the last. There, 
through years varied by incessant travel- 
ing, on the Continent, across the Atlantic, 
in various parts of the British Isles, his 
life was happy, prosperous, and triumph- 
antly successful. A long succession of 
portraits came from his brush, inter- 
spersed with many landscapes. With his 
mother and sisters close by, enjoying 
many friendships, busy, a conspicuous 
figure in the world of society, employing 
to the full his opportunities to hear good 
plays and music, his rewards were more 
plentiful than fall to most men. Honors 
of many kinds were showered upon him. 
He was offered a knighthood. He might 
have been president of the Royal 
Academy. By the time he was sixty, his 
fame was world-wide. Even when, mid- 
way in his most fruitful years, he forsook 
portrait painting for murals, doing first 
those for the Boston library, afterwards 
his decorations of the Boston Art Museum, 
his vogue suffered no diminution. So 
crowded were his days, so best was he 
by “sundry people of importance,” that 
he was compelled to hire a second studio 
in Fulham Road, “removed from the 
thoroughfare with an wunwelcoming ap- 
proach through a back yard. Here he 
could withdraw from the world, like a 
bandit to his fastness, and admit visitors 
or not as he liked.” Yet still the world 
continued to seek him out and crown 
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him with unstinted praise. And so to 
the end of the chapter. 

Out of this record of uninterrupted 
success emerges a personality singularly 
attractive, altogether human. John Sar- 
gent was big, not only in his physical 
stature, but in mind and heart as well. 
His personality, no less than his gifts, 
had in it the elements of true greatness. 
In art and in people, he hated affectation 
and insincerity. Very moving are some 
of the stories told of his friendship for 
struggling painters, his unfailing gener- 
osity and kindness of heart—how a friend 
decorating a building far from London 
wrote Sargent of some dilemma, only the 
next day to see the head of the great 
painter appear at the top of the ladder 
and join him on the high scaffolding 
where he was at work; how when the 
wife of an American artist fell ill, it was 
Sargent who took over the class on which 
the family’s livelihood depended, taught 
it, kept the pupils together until his friend 
could return; how, hearing of a young 
French painter who had been injured in 
an accident, although he knew nothing 
of the man besides, Sargent visited the 
hospital, returned next day with an emi- 
nent oculist, and “continued his kindness 
in various ways till the youth was cured.” 
There are many similar anecdotes, show- 
ing the man’s spontaneous warm-hearted- 
ness and willingness to take trouble for 
others. Equally well defined is the ele- 
mental simplicity of his nature. Endowed 
with a tremendous capacity for hard 
work, cultivated, inordinately sought 
after, he remained unpretentious, essenti- 
ally humble, to the end of his career. 
This, to our mind, is the most engaging 
feature of this biography. Of the value 
of its discussions concerning Sargent the 
artist, we are not competent to judge. 
Whether he will rank among the great 
painters of all time is still an open ques- 
tion. But one thing, unquestionably, Mr. 
Charteris has accomplished. He has given 
to his subject a reality apart from his art. 
For the person who reads this Life, any 
canvas of Sargent henceforth is likely to 
be doubly interesting, first for itself, and 
then on account of the man who painted it. 


What Price Destiny? 


Men or Destiny. By Walter Lippmann. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Any book published about “Al” Smith 
just now is likely to get a hearing, and 
certainly Mr. Lippmann’s Men of Destiny 
will excite interest by its opening paper 
on the New York Governor. It must be 
said at once, however, that the articles on 
Governor Smith fill only twenty pages, less 
than a tenth of the book, while the rest of 
the material is largely miscellaneous re- 
prints of essays and editorials on literary 
and political subjects. Only a part of it 
could be squeezed under the title that 
deals with “Destiny.” For instance, after 
Mr. Lippmann has said of President 
Harding that “he was put in office by the 
Senators solely for the purpose of abdicat- 
ing in their favor,’ there can be little 
room left for any contemplation of Destiny. 
When the author goes on to call Mr. 
Mencken “the most powerful personal in- 
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fluence on this whole generation of edu- 
eated people,” many will be inclined to 
doubt whether ‘Destiny’ isn‘t being con- 
fused with “publicity.” “Vogue” is not 
always the equivalent of “value”; and 
‘Destiny,’ in any dignified sense, is con- 
cerned with values. If Destiny could 
speak, it might caution Mr. Lippmann 
about taking Borah or Sinclair Lewis or 
even Bryan too seriously. The thesis set 
forth about Governor Smith is interesting. 
It is, briefly, that his connection with 
Rum, Romanism, and the Steam-Roller 
(Tammany) is not the actual cause of his 
popularity, nor of the opposition to his 
candidacy. It is rather because he is,-as 
was Andrew Jackson a century ago, a 
Novus Homo. Smith has become the 
idolized incarnation of the dwellers in 
cities and of the new immigrants. Hence 
the stubborn subconscious resolution of 
the rural and old-stock Americans that no 
such man shall rule over them. Perhaps 
this analysis is more in Mr. Lippmann’s 
mind than in the minds of the people at 
large, but it is very likely that there is 
here revealed a powerful force in the drift 
of opinion. The author’s treatment of the 
Atlantic discussion between Mr. Marshall 
and Governor Smith will clarify the situa- 
tion, but will scarcely remove the objec- 
tions, for the simple reason that Governor 
Smith’s position rests upon a disclaimer, 
and the people worried about Romanism 
think they have learned by bitter expe- 
rience to distrust all its disclaimers. The 
best thing in the book for permanent worth 
goes back to war days for its theme. The 
twenty pages on “Wilson and House” con- 
tain sound thinking and strong writing on 
an important topic; though the conclusion 
that House was a man who “directed 
destiny,” leaves us back in the old fog 
of the Greeks as to the relation of the 
Gods to Fate. Some of the rest of this 
book gets into big places, notably in “Em- 
pire”; and almost all of the rest has sug- 
gestiveness, and is as keenly phrased as 
would be expected from one schooled in 
The New Republic and The World. Brisk, 
interesting, frank, and, on the whole, fair 
and good-tempered, the book deserves to 


be read widely. W.R. 
Wedlock 

“ WHOLESOME MARRIAGE. By Ernest R. Groves 

and Gladys H. Groves. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Now that sex relationships are in for a 
thoroughgoing discussion, not to say ex- 
ploiting; this book by the authors of 
Wholesome Childhood is sure to get a read- 
ing. One who has read it feels that it 
should go into the hands of persons who 
are about to be married, as well as of 
those who are married. According to some 
critics, marriage as a permanent institu- 
tion nowadays finds itself on an unstable 
foundation. Radicals say it has failed to 
solve the problem, is a tradition buttressed 
by ancient religious formulas, and as such 
should make way for relationships more in 
harmony with the requirements of the 
times. Conservatives argue that of all in- 
stitutions for controlling and wisely direct- 
ing the sex impulse, marriage has been 
found to work by far the best. Youth, 
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contemplating matrimony, caught on either 
horn of the dilemma, knows not which 
way to turn. This book is a sane, whole- 
some, sound discussion of the problem 
from the point of view of the modern 
psychologist. Wisely the authors omit 
reference to the physical relationship, con- 
fining themselves to treatment of disposi- 
tion, temperament, and behavior. As they 
explain, ‘“The book deals almost exclusively 
with the social and personal aspects of 
marriage, as contrasted with those that 
are physical.” Home happiness depends 
as much on temperament and social adjust- 
ment as on physical compatibility, the 
authors believe. Such discussions as Court- 
ship, Relatives, Family Friction, Family 
Pitfalls, The Child, Family Budgets, so 
ably handled, are invaluable to those an- 
ticipating the relation, and to those who 
have found in these. subjects stumbling- 
blocks. “Wholesome Marriage is a good 
deterrent to the divorce court.” ©. H.c, 


A Gallant French Gentleman 


JACQUES CasuR, MmRCHANT PRINCE OF THE 
Mrippip Acres. By Albert Bourdman Kerr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 

Mr. Kerr, a prominent New York lawyer, 
graduate of Yale, and perhaps a descendant 
of his hero, has spent an enormous amount 
of time that he might rescue from oblivion 
the name of Jacques Coeur, who, next to 
Joan of Are, was the liberator of France 
in the Middle Ages. His book is not a 
product of the modern school of biogra- 
phers, who select a victim rather than a 
subject. One learns that its subject was 
a great and good man, extremely success- 
ful in his business ventures, coming from 
humble beginnings to be the richest man 
of his time, a lord of the realm, friend of 
the Pope, and treasurer of France. How 
he reached these heights, and how he fell 
a victim to the jealousy of the feeble king, 
Charles VII., and how he was finally 
vindicated, are all set forth in an interest- 
ing story. The book is well documented, 
has notes, and an appendix, and—mark of 
a good book—an index! It gives not only 
the life of an important man, but also a 


_graphie picture of the Middle Ages, with 


some account of the various winds blowing 
at that time. We see England fighting in 
France, France trading with the Bast, 
Constantinople falling before the Turk, 
and the Pope trying to rule his turbulent 
world with indifferent success.  Inci- 
dentally we see the vast folly of war and 
the idiocy of the divine right of kings. 
A book to read and ponder, and read 
again ! EF. 


By the Case Method 


WHAT THE EmpLoyvrr THINKS. By J. David 
Houser. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 


Some books are worth reading and 
others are not. What the Employer Thinks 
is in the first class. There is not a single 
employer of labor in America who would 
not benefit by a careful reading of this, 
the first, publication under the Jacob 
Wertheim Research Fellowship for the 
Betterment of Industrial Relations, in the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 


tion, 


The book is a case study of em- 
ployers’ attitudes toward their employees,! 


checked up by interviews with the em- | 


ployees themselves, and then analyzed by 
an experienced executive: Not only the 
business man, but the minister who at- 
tempts to deal with industrial relations 
from any point of view, would benefit by 
eareful study of this book, which brings 


out the fact that “right desires” alone — 
are not stfficient, but what is needed is a- 


careful analysis of the effect of industry 
on personality. Mr. Houser brings out the 
fact that industry is now considering yery 
carefully service as it relates to the con- 
sumer; but very little consideration, ex- 
cept from a purely welfare point of view, 
is given to its participants. The book 
analyzes the function of executives both 
major and minor; while an interesting 
section is devoted to the measurement of 
success of executives, such as every execu- 
tive might well apply to his own job. 
Especially significant is the analysis of 
service departments, company unions, and 
personal work in industrial organizations. 
The book is brief and well written. So 
far as the reviewer knows, there is nothing 
comparable to it in the entire field of 
literature dealing with industry. For the 
industrial pathfinder and the student of 
society alike, it is indispensable. . 
R. C. D. 


Juveniles 


Wuat Rosatip Dann Won. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Qo. $1.25. 


As we open the third of this series of 
books concerning Rosalie, we do so with 
the profound hope that perhaps at last 
we shall hear that Rosalie has been human 
enough to be naughty, just onece—we do 
not ask for more. But no, Rosalie treads 
the same path of perfection, shedding sun- 
light wherever she goes. No wonder that 
her fond aunts vie with one another to 
secure this treasure; for, sooner or later, 
whichever young cousin is in dire need of 
reforming (and there is always one in 
that sad state), he or she decides to follow 
Rosalie’s sweet example. In this partic- 
ular story it happens to be Claire, aged 
twelve, who forsakes her disagreeable 
ways. It is hard for a cynical grown-up 
to estimate the effect of this tale. Will 
the young reader want to emulate this 
angelic little heroine, or will she decide 
to be just a bit more devilish than usual? 


THE PRINCE OF WAILS. By Pauline Felix 
Giffen. New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


Pauline Giffen, the mother of Roger and 
Jean (the Prince of Wails and his Sister) 
has written a book whose title is surpassed 
in\cleverness only by the frolicking verses 
and fantastical drawings. Delightful 
verses have captured the spirit of child- 
hood. In them the thoughts and fancies 
of tiny children are gayly rhymed. Mil- 
lard, the artist, who by the way happens 
to be personally acquainted with the 
Prince of Wails and his Sister, has sup- 
plemented the gay verses with droll 
sketches of frogs, trains, windmills, etc., 
tucking them into the most surprising 
corners of the book. F. M. 
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ak Excess Baggage 
ROSE BROOKS 


That Wednesday, the jolly little Six- 
pences met and sewed and pasted and cut 
on the shady back lawn, gay flowers 


Part I 


“Tt’s your turn to entertain the Six- 
pence Club next Wednesday?” Mrs. Alden 
siniled across the dainty lunch table, at 
her fifteen-year-old daughter. “Why so 
gloomy about it?” she went on, as Doris 
sat moodily looking at her plate, with no 
answering smile. 

“Nothing,” said Doris. 

“You’re lucky to have it when the garden 
is at its gayest.” Mother was determined 
to be pleasant, regardless of Doris’ mood. 
“And you know I like to make sandwiches 
and lemonade and little cakes. What are 
the Sixpences going in for this year?” 

The Sixpence Club had existed for four 
years, and each year the ten little girls, 
its members, contrived on their afternoon 
meetings countless original trifles which, 
onee a year, they sold at a little bazaar, 
for a sixpence apiece. The proceeds, sur- 
prisingly large for so simple an under- 
taking, went to whatever charity the girls 
themselves chose. 

“Same as last year. That baby day 
nursery Over on Russell Street. I wish we 
had a maid.” 

“Those cunning babies! A maid!” 

“Why don’t we?” persisted Doris. 

“Why should we?’ countered Mother. 

“This is the only house where the Six- 
pences meet where there isn’t a maid. A 
maid brings out trays of things to us, at 
every other house.” 

‘Mo the things taste better?” asked 
Mother, a firm rein on her pleasantness. 

“No,” admitted Doris, and added re- 
luctantly, “The girls say things taste best 
here.” 

“Thank you, girls.” Mother made a 
mock bow to her invisible complimenters. 

“Can’t we have one?” Doris’ blue eyes 
were miserable as she put the question. 
“Why can’t we?” 

“Because we can’t afford one and be- 
cause we don’t need one,’ said Mother, 
with that crisp note in her voice which 
warned that an argument had gone far 
enough. “Do you know, Doris,” she added 
presently, “you aren’t one-tenth as. happy 
as you might be? Did you ever notice 
that the happiest people are the prettiest?” 

At supper time Doris was still so 
gloomy that after an uncomfortable meal 
Father asked Mother, “Another frill she 
ean’t have?” And, at Mother’s nod, 
“Where does she get these notions, any- 
way? You'd think she was a millionaire’s 
spoiled darling, and she has been brought 


up on nothing but gritty grains of common 


sense.” 

“She catches ’em, like microbes,” said 
Mother laughing, but looking anxious 
nevertheless. “Just so much unnecessary 
rubbish—all the things she fusses about 
and pines for. Oh, well, nothing for it 
but to let the years roll by and bring a 
little common sense.” 


nodding all about them. And Mother 
made extra-delicious sandwiches and extra- 
pretty little cakes, and the jolly little Six- 
pences chattered and ate and laughed, and 
on leaving told Mrs. Alden they loved com- 
ing to her house best of all. ‘Not just be- 
cause everything always tastes the best 
here,” said pretty, yellow-bobbed Alicia 
Carlton. “It’s the ‘homiest’ house I’m 
ever in.” 

Doris, overhearing the remark, flushed, 
and said to her mother after the flower- 
colored group had closed the gate behind 
them, “How can she say that! They have 
two maids.” 

“Doris Alden, what a little simpleton 
you are! Don’t you know that it’s not 
‘maids’ or ‘no maids’ that make a home? 
Come now, let’s see in what other maze 
you’re wandering. What else is wrong 
with your home, Doris?” 

“Well,” hesitated Doris, blue eyes rov- 
ing over the familiar sitting room, “every- 
thing’s so plain. There’s the least furni- 
ture in this room’— 

“Do you like clutter?” demanded Mother 
incredulously. 

“T like things pretty,” Doris defended 
herself. ‘“Why can’t we have something 
new, ever? Our things are all so old, 
Father’s always having to glue them 
together.” 

“Do you mean to say that you like shiny 
new things better than our lovely heir- 
looms? Go on. I’m interested.” 

“This whole house is different from any 
house in this whole town.” 

“So Alicia has just told me, the darling,” 
said Mother warmly. 

“She was just polite, to make us feel 
better,” was Doris’ startling reply. 

To which Mother raised her eyebrows in 
despair and murmured softly, “Roll 
swiftly, O Next Few Years!” and to Doris, 
“Let’s not pry further into our defects 
to-day, my child. Hurry around now, and 
help me clear up, and then help me get a 
good dinner for Father. You'll feel better 
for it!” At Doris’ surprised look she 
added, “Yes, and to-night I think I'll let 
you do the supper dishes all alone, so you'll 
feel better yet.” 

A week after her Sixpence meeting 
Doris came in at noon from school and 
said listlessly : 

“Mrs. Carlton is going up to her house 
in the mountains for next week-end to 
shut it for the winter, and she has asked 
all of us Sixpence girls to go with her. 
Friday’s a holiday, so she’s going Thursday 
afternoon.” 

“How lovely!” burst from Mother. 
“Probably you'll motor up in the beach 
wagon. Isn’t every single Sixpence ex- 
cited?” 
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“I don’t believe I want to go,” said 
Doris. 

“You don’t want to go? Just why?” 

“Suppose I didn't take the right 
clothes?” 

“The right clothes? Doris, are you out 
of your head? What ails your clothes?” 

“T wish you didn’t make ’em,” said 
Doris. “The other girls buy theirs ready 
made. They look different.” 

Mother bit her lip. “But you wear 
them—the ones I make—all the time, here. 
Why can’t you possibly stand them on a 
house-party ?” 

“It’s the first house-party I was ever 
asked to,’ said Doris earnestly, if .some- 
what ungrammatically. “And a house- 
party is grown up, and I’d like a new bag 
and more clothes, not just one dress to 
wear every afternoon, and one dress for 
every evening, and’”— 

“Doris,” Mother stopped her. “You're 
fifteen, not fifty.” “And you can’t wear 
more than one dress at a time, can you? 
You'll take your school clothes and leave 
your two best dresses at home.” 

“Not take my party dress?” 

“Yo climb mountains in?” 


Hassan’s Proverb 


King Hassan, well beloved, was wont to 
say, 
When aught went wrong or any pro- 
ject failed : 


“To-morrow, friends, will be another 
day !” 
And in that faith he slept and so 
prevailed. 
Long live this proverb! While the 


world shall roll, 
To-morrows, fresh, shall rise from out 
the night, 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending 
fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields ; 

And yield he need not, while, like 
mist from glass, 

God wipes the stain of life-old battle- 


fields 
Irom every morning that he brings 
to pass. 
New day, new hope, new courage! Let 
this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed! What's 
yesterday, 
With all its shards and wrack and grief, 
to thee? 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s 
way. 


—James Buckham. 


Sentence Sermon 


Healthy minds let bygones be. 
—Robert Browning. 


“Suppose Mrs. Carlton gives a party?” 

“She won’t. She can’t. Everyone has 
gone home from the mountains. Oh, Doris, 
dear, why don’t you be a happy girl, like 
Alicia, and have fun, instead of moaning 
for a lot of excess baggage that’s no good 
to anybody? Good only for throwing over- 
board.” 

“Bxcess baggage? I haven't any baggage, 
that’s the trouble,” said Doris so literally 
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that Mother laughed and almost cried, in 
spite of herself. 

“Oh!” said Doris suddenly. “I forgot 
to tell you. Mrs. Carlton said I was to 
ask you to go, too. She’s going to tele- 
phone you.” 

As if awaiting its cue, the telephone 
rang and Mrs. Alden sprang to answer it. 
“Mrs. Carlton? Doris has just given me 
your message. It’s so sweet of you to ask 
me, too. I’d love it, and I’m so happy to 
accept. Doris hasn’t’ decided, she says. 
She told you she’d go? How strange! She 
told me she hadn’t made up her mind. 
She’ll ring you up hersélf, Mrs. Carlton. 
If she doesn’t go, she can keep house for 
her father. If we both go, he’s a miracle 
about looking out for himself over an 
occasional week-end.” 

“Mother !’’ A horrified Doris faced her 
as Mother, gay and innocent, hung up the 
receiver. 

“Yes?” 

“Mother, to tell her I hadn’t decided !” 

“Isn’t that what you told me?” Mother 
was innocence itself. 

“To say Father’d cook for himself, when 
they have two maids!” 

“Oh merey! Forget the maids and re- 
member Father!” Mother’s voice tinged 
on disgust. “Make up your mind and call 
Mrs. Carlton.” 

“What clothes are you going to wear?” 

“Clothes! The clothes I stand before 
you in, my child, and lucky to have them.” 
Mother ran blithely upstairs, and Doris, 
in the trap of her own making, called up 
Mrs. Carlton. 

(To be concluded) 
{All rights reserved] 


9 
The Red Parasol 


LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


The red parasol was Betty’s birthday 
present. It was made of shining red silk, 
with a little scalloped ruffle around the 
edge. On top was a red tassel. 

It came in a long narrow box, carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper. Betty knew 
that it was from her Aunt Betty, for 
whom she was named; but not until Aunt 
Betty came visiting did Betty know that 
the red parasol had come all the way 
from Paris. 

“I bought it especially for you,’ said 
Aunt Betty. “I knew you would like to 
have something that came from France.” 

Betty would have treasured the parasol 
anyway, but to know that it had been 
brought all the way across the ocean made 
it even dearer. The day of the Morris- 
ville picnic, Betty planned to take the 
red parasol—just the thing to hold over 
her head down by the lake where the sun 
always danced on the water and made her 
eyes ache. 

Betty’s mother was a little doubtful at 
first about its being best for Betty to take 
the parasol. “You would feel dreadfully 
if anything should happen to it,” she 
reminded Betty. 


“What could happen to it?’ asked 
Betty. ; 

Mrs. Allen shook her head. “I really 
don’t know,” she answered. “A good 


many things do happen at a picnic; but 
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if you will be careful of it, you may take 
the parasol.” 

Betty gave a delighted skip. ‘“T’ll be 
careful,” she promised. And she meant 
every word. 

The day of the picnic was hot. But 
Betty was too happy to pay much atten- 
tion to the heat. Down by the lake there 
was a breeze, and she and her friends 
could sit and watch the bathers. In the 
hurry of getting ready, Betty had left her 


A Jolly Job 


MARJORID DILLON 
I want to be a postman 
In uniform gray-blue; 
In sun or rain I’ll tramp my beat 
With mail for all of you. 
The dogs will follow after; 
From house to house I’ll go, 
And whistle as my leather bag 
I carry through the snow. 
I'll bring such nice surprises! 
Good news for everyone; 
I’m sure a postman always has 
A jolly lot of fun. 


bathing suit at home, but it was fun to 
watch the others. She and Lucy Morrill 
sat on a big rock and laughed and talked. 
Lucey had a plain little paper sunshade, 
and once Betty let her hold the red 
parasol. Lucy was delighted. 

“Oh, Betty, I don’t think there could 
be a lovelier parasol,’ she said happily, 
as she gave it back. 

After dinner Betty and Lucy went for 
a little walk. Somehow they took a wrong 
path. Betty was the first to notice that 
they were astray. 

“We must go back,’ she told Lucy. 
“It’s going to rain. See how black the 
sky is?” 

“There’s a thunder-storm coming,’ said 
Lucy. “Oh, Betty, will the rain spoil your 
parasol?” 

“T hope not,” said Betty. But she was 
worried, and she and Lucy ran as fast 
as they could. They could hear the 
thunder growing louder and louder, and 
suddenly a flash of lightning dazzled 
them. 

The next instant Betty gave a little 
écream. She was not much afraid of the 
storm, but the wind had pounced upon 
her, snatching at her hair and dress, and 
tugging at the red parasol. Betty clung 
desperately to the handle, but a dreadful 
thing happened. 

The slender handle was not strong 
enough to stand such rough usage. It 
snapped off short, and away flew the red 
silk top of the parasol. Betty saw it fly 
up and up, until a gust of wind carried 
it out of sight. 

Betty and Lucy came sorrowfully back 
to the picnic party. But Mrs. Allen told 
them not to ery. 

“We were afraid you were lost,” she 
told them, thankfully. 

The storm, though severe, was short. 
In an hour or two the black clouds passed 
over. The picnic party was driving home 
when they came to a little railroad sta- 
tion. A train had stopped there, and 
many people were gathered about, talk- 
ing excitedly. The conductor, held some- 
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thing red in his hands. At sight of it, 
Betty gave a little gasp. 

“Oh, Mother; oh, Daddy!” 
claimed. 

The picnic party waited while Mr. Allen 
went and talked to the conductor. In a 
little while he came back with the bright 
piece of red silk. 

“Tt really is your red parasol,” he told 
Betty. “The wind carried it down to the 
railroad track, and left it in a bush by 
the track. The 
thought it was a signal. He stopped the 
train; and what do you suppose he saw 
just ahead? A big bowlder, which, 
loosened by the rain, had rolled down on 
the track. If it hadn’t been for your red 
parasol, Betty, the engine might have been 
thrown off the track and many passengers 
might have been hurt. The passengers 
took up a collection. They want you to 
buy a new parasol.” 

Betty was holding the piece of red silk 
tight. It was spotted with the rain and 
torn with the wind. 

“I’m going to keep it all my life,” she 
said. “T’d rather have it than a new one.” 


Says Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 


“Hazardous flights should not be pro- 
hibited, but they should be attempted only 
after careful study by experienced per- 
sonnel, with the best of modern equip- 
ment, and for a definite purpose. In the 
future, expeditions should be organized 
and prizes offered under conditions which 
promote the development of safer travel. 
Safety of travel does not rest alone in the 
perfection of plane and engine, but equally 
important is a highly trained personnel, 
accurate weather information, and other 
navigational aids, including a means of 
radio communication for use in case of 
forced landing.” 


Robert Carver North, Boy Explorer 


Robert Carver North, twelve-year-old 
schoolboy of Walton, N.H., may well be 
called a real explorer, and, like David 
Binney Putnam and Deric Nusbaum, also 
boy explorers, he has written a book about 
his adventures. 

About a year ago, young “Bob” accom- 
panied his father into the Canadian 
wilderness, and when he came back The 
Youtl’s Companion published the articles 
he wrote about that trip. Also, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York City, pub- 
lished his book, “Bob North Starts Ex- 
ploring.” 


Last June, Bob started again for the 


Canadian wilderness, this time alone, and 
returned home only recently, after a trip 
of 1,250 miles. He paddled the entire 
length of the Albany River into James 
Bay, and explored, also, the English and 
Kenogami Rivers. On August 23, on his 
homeward way, Lord Willingdon, Governor 
General of Canada, received him, praising 
and congratulating him. Bob visited many 
Indian mission stations and fur-trader 
posts, and spent much time with the 
Indians, who allowed him to witness their 
religious services, sports, weddings, feasts, 
and other ceremonies. 


she ex-’ 
“There’s my red parasol top!” » 


engineer saw it, and © 
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Michigan Conference for More Reliance 
on “Ancient Means” of Seeking Truth 


Speaks out on freedom of discussion in America and 


UTSPOKEN EXPRESSIONS of opin- 

ion as to freedom of speech and of 
teaching, the outlawing of war, disarma- 
“ment, and the fifth United States reserva- 
tion to the World Court Constitution 
came out of the sessions of the Michigan 
Conference, out of the temper and spirit 
of free discussion that prevailed at the 
meetings. The First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, Ohio, was host to the Conference ; 
and the installation of its minister, Rev. 
George L. Parker, on Sunday morning, 
October 9, reported in THE RecisteR of 
October 27, immediately preceded the 
sessions. 

At a platform meeting Sunday evening, 
under the auspices of the Conference, the 
speakers were Mr. Gardner and Prof. 
Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville Theological 
School. Speaking on “Laymen All,” Mr. 
Gardner analyzed the need for a church 
to-day. He stressed, on the one hand, 
the need of a place where fundamental 
principles can be reached, and, on the 
other, the need of a place where people 
can come together to study the applica- 
tion of those principles to difficult new 
ethical situations. “The solution of our 
problems is going to come,’ Mr. Gardner 
declared, ‘when the laymen who are 
running into these situations all the time, 
and who are solving these questions as 
best they can, sit down with the minister 
and together discuss the great moral and 
spiritual problems of the time.” 

Professor Lyttle’s topic was “The Uni- 
_tarian Responsibility for Freedom.” He 
gave a stirring appeal for the rebirth of 
the ancient courage and -social vision of 
the older Unitarian leaders. He said 
that the tendency to mere pleasure-seeking, 
and the relaxed standards of personal 
morality among many young people of 
to-day, were partly due to their having 
been discouraged from taking an interest 
in the great and vital social problems of 
the day. The social conservatism of the 
parents explains the lack of apparent 
earnestness in the youth. 

He pointed to “an ominous tendency on 
the part of the press and conservative 
circles to demand that ministers confine 
their efforts to things spiritual, to theo- 
logical abstractions and generalities; that 

_ the churches restrict their attention to 
‘religion,’ and leave such things as inter- 
national politics alone, as also industrial 
conflicts and municipal corruption.” He 
declared : 4 

“If our liberal churches were to sur- 
render to this ominous tendency, it would 
be apostasy not only to our traditional 
insistence on putting creed into deed, but 
to our major premise of freedom—the 
indispensable condition for knowing truth, 
for sincere belief, for honest, wholesome, 
mutually respectful intercourse.” j 

After the opening business session, Mon- 
day morning, Judge James Austin, Jv., of 


other issues—Professor Lyttle’s plea for rebirth 
] of social vision of former Unitarian leaders 


Toledo, spoke on “The Work of the Court 
of Domestic Relations.’ Judge Austin 
gave statistics in regard to the marriage 
and divorce situation as seen from the 
bench of a city court. He discussed 
divorce laws and birth-information laws, 
and for a half hour answered questions 
on what the conference evidently felt to 
be a most vital subject. It was voted to 
ask the American Unitarian Association 
to print Judge Austin’s address as a social 
tract. Advocating instruction in schools, 
from the eighth grade upward, on the 
meaning of marriage, Judge Austin said: 

“Into no other contest, athletic, artistic, 
educational, or whatever it may be, would 
we or do we send our youths without in- 
struction as to the rules and how to play 
the game together, without the necessary 
mental and physical training, and expect 
them to gain a victory. In the greatest 
struggle, the most important act of their 
lives, we allow them to enter ignorant, 
untrained, uninstructed, and stand ap- 
palled at their defeat and disaster.” 

Prof. John F. Shepard, president of the 
Conference, teacher of psychology in the 
University of Michigan and a student of 
the animal mind, spoke on the topic, “Eyvo- 
lution and Religion.” He said it is not 
true that animals do not think. He dis- 
tinguished different kinds of thinking. 
Some of the lower animals can apprehend 
likenesses and differences, with varying 
degrees of readiness and retentiveness. 
Scientists are all agreed upon the fact of 
evolution, and carry this principle with- 
out hesitation into the mental field. They 
are unable to recognize any point at 
which intelligence comes into the evolu- 
tionary process from without. But they 
do not pretend to be able to explain the 
“why” of evolution. Human beings rep- 
resent a higher mental evolution. It has 
not yet been demonstrated clearly that 
any lower animals form plans. This is 
the characteristic human mental factor— 
the forming of plans, and within this 
business of forming a plan of life comes 
the question of values. Religion is con- 
cerned with values. There is no reason 
to think that, with the present level of 
intelligence, people can comprehend the 
universe, or the movement of evolution 
as a whole. Some of the most important 
values which man has to build into a 
plan of life are instinctive or emotional— 
for instance, parental love. 

Waitstill H. Sharp gave a forceful talk 
on the present outlook in religious educa- 
tion. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister 
of the Detroit, Mich., church, led the gen- 
eral discussion of the morning’s ad- 
dresses. The Associate Alliance held its 
program at the luncheon hour, and was 
addressed by Mrs. George L. Parker and 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Joseph E. Dunnipace, Toledo; 
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vice-president, Rev. William H. Gysan, 
Kalamazoo ; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Sidney 
S. Robins, Ann Arbor; directors—Mrs. EH. 
W. Dow, Ann Arbor; R. F. Flinterman, 
Detroit; Mrs. E. B. Cooper, Detroit; Mrs, 
D. H. Goodwillie, Toledo; Mrs. C. W. 
Hills, Jackson. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Laymen’s League, spoke briefly 
on the objectives of the missions. Prof. 
Preston W. Slosson of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan spoke 
on “Shall the Church Enter World Poli- 
tics?’ He pointed to the historic extremes 
of detachment from politics and immerse- 
ment in them, and commended a middle 
ground. His address led to a series of 
questions, and discussion of pacifism, 
disarmament, and certain peace resolu- 
tions which were before the conference. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved: That we, the members of the 
Michigan Unitarian Conference, look with ap- 
prehension upon the growing tendency to limit 
freedom of expression of opinion on contro- 
versial questions in press and on platform in 
our country; upon all forcible suppression of 
the opinion of minorities; upon all attempts to 
exert legislative pressure in regard to the 
teaching of religion in our public schools, and 
upon the increasing lack of reliance on the 
ancient means of discussion and debate as a 
means of ascertaining truth. 

Resolved: That the Michigan Unitarian Con- 
ference favors treaties outlawing war and 
stigmatizing the nation which appeals to mili- 
tary means for the settling of disputes instead 
of appealing to arbitration; as, ipso facto, the 
aggressor. 

Resolved: That we favor a policy of genuine 
disarmament for all nations, and recognize 
that our nation, because- of its comparative 
aloofness and safety from attack, is in a posi- 
tion of responsibility for leadership in this 
direction; that we recognize that such dis- 
armament must be based upon confidence in 
other nations and the previous whole-hearted 
acceptance of arbitration as the right method 
of settling disputes, including those involving 
“national safety and honor.” 

Resolved: That we are not in sympathy with 
the fifth United States reservation to the con- 
stitution of the World Court, providing that 
no advisory opinions shall be given on any 
question in which the United States either 
has, or claims, an interest. On the contrary, 
we feel that the assumption of such a position 
of dictation by any one nation is fatal to the 
development of a more peaceful atmosphere 
among all nations. 


These resolutions were ordered to be 
sent to the United States senators from 
Michigan and Ohio. 


Service to Welcome Dr. Eliot 


A service of welcome for its minister, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, will be held at Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., at the 
morning service, Sunday, November 6, at 
eleven o’clock. The service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward P. Daniels of 
Hingham, Mass. Rev. Hlmer §8. Forbes 
will lead the responsive reading, and 
prayer will be offered by Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody. The chairman of the church 
will give the welcome, and the sermon 
will be by Dr. Eliot. This service will 
take the place of the more customary 
installation. 
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GILBERT REID— He Was a Missionary 
(Continued from page 868) 


find much favor with the Christian mis- 
sionaries generally. A few, however, of 
the taller souls, of the larger-minded men, 
sympathized with him and gave him such 
support as they were able. Naturally, his 
own denomination for the most part, 
looked with much misgiving upon his ideas 
and plans. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of Americans, Presbyterians and 
others, had so much faith in him that they 
subscribed larger or smaller sums to en- 

able him to earry on “his. work. A few 
- Buropeans living in Shanghai and Peking 
became interested, and helped; but the 
larger part of his support came from in- 
telligent and large-minded Chinese who 
realized the high character and value of 
his International Institute. 

Owing to the unsettled state of China 
and conflicting political influences, the 
fortunes of the Institute experienced many 
changes; sometimes it was prosperous and 
widely popular for a considerable period, 
and then with a change in the government 
and in general political and social condi- 
tions, there would be a period, longer or 
shorter, when the Institute would decline 
in public favor and in financial support. 
More than once, in dark days, to keep 
the wolf from his own door and to pre- 
vent disaster to the Institute, Dr. Reid was 
compelled to resort to his pen, as editorial 
writer for periodicals in Peking and 
Shanghai, and as China correspondent of 
The London Times and The New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

He early acquired an unusual mastery 
of the Chinese language, both as spoken 
and written, which won him favor with 
the mandarins. He interested himself 
deeply and sympathetically in Chinese his- 
tory, literature, art, and civilization, which 
brought him into close touch with the 
people and gave him wide influence. He 
was active in public and political matters, 
and became a prized and trusted counselor 
and adviser of some of the most eminent 
political and public leaders. He was too 
eareful and conservative to suit some, and 
too radical and progressive to please 
others; so, of course, he made enemies as 
well as friends. But nobody doubted his 
deep interest in the welfare of China. He 
was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
struggle of the Chinese people for free- 
dom, though not always with the methods 
employed to obtain it. It is doubtful if a 
wiser book on the Chinese revolution has 
been written than his “China Captive or 
Free.” He was strongly opposed to 
China’s entering the War of 1914-18—that 
is, to her being forced into it by Great 
3ritain and Japan, for it was against the 
wish and will of nearly all the Chinese 
people; he saw that nothing but evil could 
come to China from it. Because of the 
stand taken by him in this connection, he 
was banished for a time from the country. 
But on his return after the War, he found 
he still had the confidence and high re- 
gard of all the better elements of the 
nation. 

My own acquaintance with Dr. Reid 
began in the winter of 1913-14, in con- 
nection with my tour in the Orient as 
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Billings Lecturer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and as agent of the 
International Liberal Religious Congress 
Committee to make preparations for Lib- 
eral Religious Congresses in Japan, China, 
and India. At his request, I gave a series 
of lectures on Liberal Religion before his 
Institute, in the name of the Billings 
Foundation; and on his recommendation 
the Institute invited the holding of a Gen- 
eral Liberal Religious Congress for all 
China, under its auspices. 

Later, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation appointed Dr. Reid its Billings 
Lecturer in China, for the period of a year. 
While holding this position, he delivered 
an extended series of lectures before the 
Institute on “The Religions of the Orient,” 
repeating the series wholly or in part in 
other cities. A little later, he published 
these lectures as a book under the title, 
“A  Christian’s Appreciation of Other 
Faiths.” Among the many works on com- 
parative religion which have been written 
within the past twenty-five years, it is 
doubtful if any one gives a better in- 
formed, more interesting, or more practi- 
eally useful presentation of the subject 
than is to be found in this volume of Dr. 
Reid’s. 

Dr. Reid never called himself a Unita- 
rian, but he warmly sympathized with 
Unitarianism, and for nearly forty years 
he did, with great ability and courage, the 
things which Unitarians care for; that is, 
he stood for, lived for, and thought for, 
light, intelligence, human brotherhood, in- 
ternational, inter-racial, and inter-religious 
good will, and every kind of freedom. 

What will become of the International 
Institute now that its founder and super- 
intendent is gone, nobody ean tell. It has 
a strong Board of Trustees in China and 
an Advisory Committee in America; but 
can anyone be found capable of taking up 
the difficult and unique work which the 
great leader has laid down? And in the 
present disturbed condition of China, can 
money enough be found to enable the work 
of the Institute to be carried on with 
success? 

One thing may be said with confidence. 
Dr. Reid has been a pioneer in a new kind 
of missionary work which cannot hereafter 
be ignored, which can hardly fail to have 
a wide, even if largely unrecognized, in- 
fluence upon future Christian missions in 
China and the whole Orient, in causing 
them to be less dogmatically -propagandist, 
less sectarian, more sympathetic toward 
nonreligious faiths, and more concerned to 
promote human brotherhood among all 
nations, all races, and all religions, 


Mr. Potter’s “Story of Religion” 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter, Unitarian 
minister who is serving as stated supply 
at the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, in New York City, is the author 
of “The Story of Religion as Told in the 
Lives of Its Leaders” appearing serially 
in The Woman's Home Companion. 
Buddha is the subject of the November 
installment. “Buddha,” says Mr. Potter, 
“was the first man on this planet to as- 
sert that man’s salvation and peace come 
not from outside gods, but from the con- 
trol of his own mind.” 
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Dr. Levermore, Winner 
of Bok Prize, is Dead 


Dr. Charles H. Levermore, Unitarian 
layman who in 1924 won the $50,000 prize 
offered by Edward Bok for the best peace 
plan, dropped dead from heart disease in 
Berkeley, Calif., October 20, while address- 
ing a women’s organization on plans to 


promote world peace. Dr. Levermore was _ 


a fellow student with Woodrow Wilson at 
Johns Hopkins University. He devoted 
many years to college teaching, and was 
president of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., from 1894 to 1912. : 

His efforts for world peace have been 
carried on in many capacities: as director 
of the College and University Bureau of 
the World Peace Foundation, secretary of 
the New York Peace Society, secretary of 
the World Court League and the League 
of Nations Union, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for International Co- 
operation, editor of a series of League of 
Nations Year Books, and a member of 
the Commission of the American Unitarian 
Association on International Relations. He 
co-operated in forming the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association, and 
after winning the Bok prize went to 
Hurope to study the League of Nations 
and other international projects. 

‘Dr. Levermore formerly attended the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour, in Brook- 
lyn, and his children received religious 
training in the church school of that 
church. For many years he was a trustee 
of the Hackley School. One of those 
present when the Bok prize was awarded 
to him was Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who was 
minister of the Church of the Saviour 
when Dr, Levermore was a member. 


Service of Consecration 
for Dr. Horace Westwood 


A service for the consecration of Dr. 
Horace Westwood as mission preacher for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League will be 
held at Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, November 8, at 
eight o’clock. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, min- 
ister of the church, will conduct the 
service. Dr. Charles E, Park, minister 
of the First Church in Boston, will offer 
prayer. The principal address will be 
given by Percy W. Gardner, president of 
the League, and Dr. Westwood will re- 
spond. Messages of greeting from the 
various denominational agencies will be 
given by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association: 
Mrs. Caroline, 8S. Atherton, president of 
the General Women’s Alliance; Charies S. 
Bolster, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; and Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord, president of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union, 


Rev. F. M. Eliot over WCCO 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., is broad- 
casting from WCCO, St. Paul, Thursday 
evenings, from 7 to 7.15 o’clock, central 
time. The wave length is 416.4 meters. 


| 
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“lt Was Talked of on the Street” 


Rey. Laurence Hayward writes of the Laymen’s League 
mission in Newburyport, Mass.—Dr. West- 
wood “an ideal confessor” 


tarian Laymen’s League this season 

Ss held in the church of the First Reli- 
gious Society, Unitarian, in Newburyport, 
Mass., October 16-23, with Dr. Horace 
Westwood, the League’s mission preacher, 
giving the addresses. The minister of the 
chureh, Rev. Laurence Hayward, writes 
to THE Recister of the mission as follows: 

“May I tell your readers of the strong 
eonyiction gained from this season’s first 
preaching mission, held last week here in 
Newburyport; of the great possibilities 
ahead for such missions, and of the great 
asset to them Dr. Westwood is? 

“Newburyport is not an easy parish to 
moye. The numbers present at the serv- 
ices, although good according to local 
standards of church attendance, were not 
all that we wished. The influence of the 
mission, however, soon became marked. 
The people who came first came again and 
again. The circle widened. Many classes 
both inside the parish and without began 
to fall under its influence, and its work 
soon became a contribution not only to 
the First Religious Society but to the 
whole community. Ministers of other 
ehurehes attended, and came back the 
next night to attend again. Then they 
talked of the mission to their people and 
wrote of it in the local paper. 

“Other types of people were caught up 
by it. It was talked of on the street. It 
brought people seldom seen there before 
into church for worship, instruction, or to 
talk over problems with the clergy. It 
touched the whole Protestant population, 
and some Roman Catholics and Jews. 
Next, it helped many people, in a place like 
Newburyport, where ours is the parish 
church, back to the remembrance of where 
their church home is. Finally, it gave one 
the vision of the rapidity and impressive- 


Titan first preaching mission of the Uni- 
a 


ness with which, in another sort of com- 


munity, a similar mission week would 
build up a large clientele of listeners, per- 
manent adherents, and finer lives. 

“Dr. Westwood is an ideal missioner. 
He brings to a parish the contagious fervor 
of his evangelical training, together with 
a splendidly clear, forceful, and winning 
power of presenting Unitarianism and 
modern thought. Sympathetic with people 
and minister, he has a quick and lasting 
faculty of looking at things from the local 
point of view. He is an ideal ‘confessor.’ 
Parishioners, the unattached, the local 
clergy of other churches—all brought their 
problems to him and found help. Ac- 
knowledgments keep coming in of the debt 
people feel to our parish for giving them 
his presence. i 

“Beyond the local and immediate results, 
the missioner gave us an expectation of, 
and an intense sympathy and longing for, 
greater accomplishments ahead in the 
whole Unitarian communion. Dr. West- 
wood possesses both the romantic, con- 
sSecrated eagerness and the keen, practical 
technique for building up our church 
through an expansion of the preaching 


mission system. He knows, I feel, how to 
do this. He is determined to make results 
come within a short time, and .all who 
haye entered into his mission here are 
determined to help him. 

“Newburyport congratulates any parish 
which has a mission in prospect; acknowl- 
edges its deep indebtedness to the Lay- 
men’s League for their willingness and 
skill in giving this early one to us; and 
cries out to the whole Unitarian Church, 
‘Everyone behind Dr. Westwood!’ ” 


To the Aid of Northfield 


Valley Conference to help parish reno- 
vate its meeting-house 

The Connecticut Valley Conference is 
to aid the First Unitarian Chureh of 
Northfield, Mass., in the renovation of its 
meeting-house. At the annual meeting cf 
the Conference in Greenfield, Mass., Octo- 
ber 23, Clarence A. Burt of Springfield, 
Mass., Conference president, Rey. Henry 
G. Ives of Amherst, Mass., T. R. Callender 
of Northfield, and Rev. Houghton Page of 
Greenfield were appointed a committee to 
have charge of this matter; and the Con- 
ference voted to recommend to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association that it give as- 
sistance to the Northfield parish. 

Rev. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., reported, for the Rowe Camp Cor- 
poration, that fifty-one young people had 
attended the Camp this summer. Miss 
Helen Bailey of Florence, Mass., the treas- 
urer, reported moneys raised at $2,421.46, 
and expenditures of $2,344.50. These lat- 
ter included purchase of the cottage, fur- 
nishing of the same, other equipment, and 
running expenses. Mr. Wellman urged 
that the Alliance, the League, and indi- 
vidual churches make use of the Camp in 
future summers. 

The Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance, the Laymen’s League chapters of the 
valley, and the Western Massachusetts 
Federation of the Young People’s Religi- 
ous Union held their regular fall meetings. 
The Associate Alliance heard reports from 
the branches and listened to Miss Mary F. 
Gill of the National Alliance, who gave 
reports of the Washington conferences 
and the July conference at Star Island. 
The Laymen’s League chapters heard a 
talk on “The Men of the Church,” which 
was followed by a discussion of practical 
problems. Thornton K. Ware of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., member of the Council of the 
League, was the speaker. The Y. P. R. U. 
elected Miss Elizabeth Ritter of Chicopee, 
Mass., for another year as president, and 
Miss Doris Bliss of Florence, Mass., secre- 
tary. Each organization had a record 
attendance, justifying the experiment of 
a Sunday meeting, the first in the history 
of the Conference. 

Members of the Y. P. R. U. officiated at 
a most impressive candlelight service. At 
the evening session, John F. Moors, mem- 
ber of the Boston Finance Commission and 
president of the Public School Association, 
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spoke on “The Duties of Citizenship.” 
Fifty years before, when his uncle, Rey. 
John F, Moors, was minister of the Green- 
field church, the Conference met there. 

Mr. Moors declared that the private 
citizen is in a far better position to sup- 
port fine causes than the politician or pub- 
lic office holder. He spoke of a democracy 
as being molded by the intelligent few. 
He spoke of the need to-day for coura- 
geous guidance of public affairs, when so 
Inany are indifferent to everything but the 
automobile and personal comfort. He 
used the Public School Association of Bos- 
ton, Mass., as an illustration of a group 
of determined idealists who were winning 
out. The Unitarian body should consti- 
tute such a group, he said. 

The conference chose these officers: 
President, Clarence A. Burt of Spring- 
field; vice-presidents, Dr. Harry M. Gil- 
bert of Springfield, Miss Florence Hill of 
Florence; secretary, Rey. Houghton Page, 
of Greenfield; treasurer, John C. Lee of 
Greenfield ; directors, Mrs. J. W. Andrews 
of Chicopee, Prof. Chas. H. Patterson of 
Amherst, Edwin A. Stratton of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Miss Lea’s Will Leaves Fund 
for University Professorship 

The University of Pennsylvania will 
receive $10,000 for the maintenance of the 
Henry Charles Lea library, and an addi- 
tional fund for the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in history, through bequests 
contained in the will of Miss Nina Lea of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in that city, 
and who died August 26. 

According to the announcement made 
from the University, October 16, both be- 
quests will be deyoted to perpetuating the 
memory of her father, the late Henry 
Charles Lea, one of Philadelphia’s most 
distinguished citizens, who was widely 
known as one of the founders of the Union 
League, as an early advocate of civil serv- 
ice reform and of international copyright, 
as the historian of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and for his scholarly researches in 
medieval and ecclesiastical history. Ac- 
cording to the terms of Miss Lea’s will, 
the income of the $10,000 bequeathed to 
the university, in trust, can be used only 
for the maintenance of the Lea library in 
the special library building provided for it. 

Provision for the endowment of the pro- 
fessorship of history is made in a section 
of the will in which Miss Lea expressed 
the desire that her “residuary estate shall 
be devoted to the purpose of providing a 
fitting memorial to my father, Henry 
Charles Lea, which shall bear his name.” 
To that end, the residuary estate is given 
in trust to her brother Arthur, with in- 
struction for its use for the professorship. 
If it aggregates $300,000, it shall be di- 
vided into two equal parts, one of which 
shall be paid to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the endowment of a professor- 
ship in history, and the second part~to 
Haryard University for the same purpose 
and under the same conditions. 

Miss Lea also provided in her will for 
a gift of $50,000 to the endowment of her 
church, as noted in a previous issue of 
THe REGISTER. 
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Annual Mohawk Meeting 


Ethics makes spirituality, “buoyancy of 
living,” says Mr. Caldecott 


The First Unitarian Church of Ithaca, 
N.Y., was host to the fifth annual meeting 
of the Mohawk Valley Conference of Lib- 
eral Churches, held October 21 and 22. 

Prof. George L. Burr of Cornell Univer- 
sity, a member of the Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, spoke on “The Unwritten Gospel.” 

“Down through the ages,” he said, “side 
by side with the written gospels, there has 
come another, written: not on tables of 
stone or leaves of pirchnient, but on 
human hearts; not by pen and ink, in 
Hebrew or in Greek, but by the life of the 
Christ himself in the one language com- 
mon to earth and heaven—the language of 
character. From that gospel no word, no 
tone, no loving glance, of all that life is 
lost; but, kindling on from life to life, to 
ever nobler issues throughout the centu- 
ries, the Christ, incarnate in every genera- 
tion, still lives and shall live.” 

“The Spiritual Value of the Ethical 
Life” was discussed by Rey. Ernest Calde- 
ecott of Schenectady, N.Y. He said in 
part: 

“TJ think of spirituality as consisting of 
progressive poise; or it may stand for 
morale. Frequently, I define it as that 
buoyancy of being whereby we are strong 
in adversity and steady in prosperity. The 
serious-minded have ever sought this 
quality; and while I do not attempt to 
discount the other sources of its produc- 
tion, the point of emphasis for the moment 
is on ethics as a producer of spiritual 
values. 

“With all too many people, there is 
too much slighting remark about ‘mere’ 
morality. As a matter of fact, morality 
requires us to conform to the highest con- 
ceivable code of conduct. It is a task for 
giants and not for pygmies, calling for 
courage and resourcefulness; on the other 
hand, it is so much easier to believe some- 
thing in order to be saved than it is to do 
the right. 

“We find that obedience to the moral 
order gives the best meaning to life. It 
is only when one has actually lived morally 
that one sees an ethical and spiritual 
significance to living, which at the same 
time fits in with rationality. Life’s best 
experience comes to the person who has 
done his duty. 

“To be true to the moral order should 
give us strength to stand the trials of life. 
Ethical living also gives peace. To know 
that he has done his duty is the finest 
thought that man can have when he goes 
to his resting ‘place at night. Living in, 
and not withdrawing from, this world will 
give a man the peace which is alone worth 
having.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, R. L. Stone of Schenectady; 
vice-presidents, Willard Austen, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Henry W. Jordan of Syracuse, N.Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Hollister 
of Schenectady. 

From eleven o’clock until one o’clock of 
the second day, the delegates were divided 
among five group conferences: the minis- 
ters, the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Young People’s Religious 
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Union, and the church school workers. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John of Boston, Mass., who ad- 
dressed the Women’s Alliance; Miss Har- 
riet Knowlton of Boston, who spoke to the 
Young People’s Religious Union; and Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, of Flushing, N.Y., who met 
with the church school workers. 


Services at Ocean Point, Me. 


The summer services at the Memorial 
Chapel at Ocean Point were, this year, 
as usual, well attended. The little stone 
sanctuary, reminding one of that of St. 
Margaret’s of Scotland, at Edinburgh, 
was: filled to the door nearly every Sun- 
day. Visitors and friends of all denomi- 
nations were there, some coming many 
miles. This Chapel, raised as a memorial 
to the saintly Janet Maria Wilson, is 
unique in both design and objective. All 
day long, and every day in the week, 
from mid-June to September, until after 
Labor Day, the little church stands with 
open door, on a high knoll among green 
firs and spruces, facing the ocean but a 
few rods away, while passers-by stop their 
cars, first to look, then to enter and rever- 
ently survey its solid, impressive stone 
walls of native rock and its beautifui 
stained-glass memorial window. 

Clergyman officiate there as a labor of 
love. This summer, these Methodist, Unita- 
rian, Congregational, Episcopalian, and 
Baptist ministers have led in worship: 
Rey. John Henry Wilson of Littleton 
Mass.; Rev. William H. Bennett of East 
Boothbay, Me.; Rey. Russell Boynton of 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John Keeley of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Rey. Frank Wheelock of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Dr. Samuel F. Emerson of 
New York City; Rev. William S. Walsh 
of Billerica, Mass.; Mr. Farren of Boston 
Seaman’s Bethel; Rev. Arthur G. Petten- 
gill of Portland, Me. ‘ 

The service on August 7 marked the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Chapel. Rey. Lewis G. Wilson of Floral 
City, Fla., conducted the service. Mr. 
Walsh and Dr. Emerson gave the addresses. 


Rev. Mary A. Safford Dies 


Rey. Mary A. Safford, minister emeritus 
of the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and one of Iowa’s great 
pioneer workers in liberal religion, died 
at her home in Orlando, Fla., October 25. 
Miss Safford never entirely recovered 
from a severe injury of last winter. She 
was to have spoken at the recent fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association at Davenport, Iowa, on 
“Yesterday and To-morrow.” 

Miss Safford was ordained in 1880, 
when she was settled at Unity Chureh in 
Humboldt, Iowa. Her next pastorate was 
in the First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, from 1885 to 1899. Thereafter 
she was minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Des Moines, Iowa, for eleven years. 
During most of her pastoral work she 
was secretary of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation. A full aecount of her life and 
work will be published in an early issue 
of THe REGISTER. 
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Arlington Street Vespers 


The vesper services at four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoons at Arlington Street 


Church in Boston, Mass., will be resumed - 


Sunday, November 6. Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares, head of the department of practi- 
cal theology at the University of Chicago, 
will be the preacher. Dr. Soares is a 
distinguished preacher, author, and edu- 
eator. For several years he has been on 
the board of preachers at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and six years ago he was president 
of the Religious Education Association. 
His books are well known in the field of 
theology and religious education. 

This vesper service is the popular after- 
noon service in and for the churches of 
Greater Boston. All the seats are free, 
and the public is cordially invited. The 
service is largely musical. Among the 
preachers who will assist Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, the minister, at later services, are 
Dr. A. W. Vernon of Dartmouth College, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Rey. F. DeW. Lushington of London. 


Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. Livingston Stebbins of 
Cambridge, Mass., have announced the en- 
gagement of their niece, Miss Martha I. 
Dickie, to Waitstill H. Sharp, son of Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp and secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Miss 
Dickie is a graduate of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Brown University. Last June she 
was graduated from the Recreation Train- 
ing School of Chicago, Ill., and is now 
associated with one of the oldest settle 
ments of that city. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, noted as 
author, educator, minister, and lecturer 
on ethics and social service, has become a 
member of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City. 


At the end of three years’ successful 
service of Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen as 
educational director and parish worker in 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., officers and teachers of the 
church school gave her a complimentary 
dinner, October 6. 


The 101ist anniversary of the birth of 
the late William H. Baldwin, president of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
from 1868 to 1909, was observed on Oc- 
tober 20 at the Union by placing flowers 
close by the oil painting done by Robert 
Gordon Hardie in 1859 and presented that 
year to the Union by Mahlon D. and John 
P. Spaulding. 


Howard D. Moore of West Somerville, 
Mass., who was one of the framers of 
the present Somerville city charter, and 
who died October 28, was a member of 
the Second Unitarian Church of West 
Somerville. 


Sraten Istanp, N.Y.—An extensive arti- 
cle on the Unitarian Church and its 
minister, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, in The 
Islander, is headed “A Church that Be- 
lieves, Yet Thinks.” 
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“Sweep Aside Artificial Differences 
Between Men and Women” — Mrs. Gurney 


Pointed addresses before New England Associate 
Alliance—Collection of $225 for relief 
) of families of deceased ministers 


HE beautiful Rogers Memorial Church 

in Fairhaven, Mass., was the meeting 
place of the autumn sessions of the New 
England Associate Alliance, October 20. 
There were 298 delegates present from 
sixty-two branches. 

Mrs. W. W. Churchill of Milton, Mass., 
reported interestingly on the General Con- 
ference meetings at Washington, D.C. 

The collection, amounting to $225, was 
taken for a fund for relieving the dis- 
tress of some of the families of deceased 
Unitarian ministers, the plea for which 
was given in a most effective manner by 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Mass. 

The Junior Alliance of Fairhaven was 
represented by its president, Miss Mildred 
Morse, who told of the very promising 
activities of her small but alert group, 
and announced the intention of raising 
enough money for a Shoals delegate to 
Alliance Week next summer. 

Rey. George Hale Reed of Winchester, 
Mass., a former minister at Fairhaven, 
cited four contributions which he felt that 
Unitarianism had made to religion: 1. The 
thought of God coming in the ordered law 
of life, which he called the “miracle of 
the commonplace.” - 2. The bringing of 
God nearer to the hearts of seeking men. 
8. The dignity of humah nature—as Chan- 
ning’s sublime concept. 4. The idea that 
Jesus is nearer to people as man than 
as Deity. He referred to religion not as 
tradition, but as experience, which comes 
from the heart. In closing, he mentioned 
three gifts Unitarians might receive from 
other communions: organization from the 
Catholic Church; not “the beauty of holi- 
ness” but “the holiness of beauty” from 
the Episcopal Church; and, quoting Dr. 
BHdward Everett Hale, “The world needs 
a Unitarian head and a Methodist heart.” 

The afternoon session was given over 
to Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, 
Mass., who spoke on “The Value and Duty 
of Women in a Democracy.” Assuring 
her hearers that the address was not 
along political lines, because of the word 
“democracy,” she spoke of the need of 
women’s influence. Because women are 
human beings, although there are certain 
differences between men and women, the 
artificial differences should be swept away, 
and women should be of great value in 
any government and in a true democracy. 
Because by environment the child’s first 
influence comes from women, it is women’s 
duty to train properly these children. 
child in the world belongs entirely to its 
parents—he is God’s child, which the 
mother has the supreme privilege of train- 
ing. Women should raise standards not 
only of health and happiness, but of youth 
and power. Referring to the fact that 
perhaps the greatest desire in the hearts 
of all women was for peace, she said that 
there was only one way to have peace, 
by educating children from the very 
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beginnings of life to love peace by having 
friendly relations with their neighbors and 
the world, by teaching them that war is 
intermittent but that love of country is 
permanent. In closing, she said: 

“I look forward to an ultimate nation 
the hope of which rests upon its women.” 


Priestley Churches Sponsor 
Services in Harrisburg, Pa. 


For some time the 
Joseph Priestley Conference have thought 
that a Unitarian congregation should be 
gathered in Harrisburg, the capital city 
of Pennsylvania. Charles Lyon Chandler, 
formerly president of the Conference, was 
greatly interested, and obtained from a 
generous member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Philadelphia, Pa., a contribu- 
tion to cover initial expenses. The Con- 
ference appointed Rev. W. A. Vrooman 
of Wilmington, Del., to visit Harrisburg 
and, if possible, complete arrangements 
for a series of mission meetings. 

Mr. Vrooman visited Harrisburg twice 
and met a small group of Unitarians who 
were willing to co-operate. A committee 
was formed under the leadership of George 
Ross Hull, a prominent lawyer of the 
eity, who provided funds for all local 
expenses. Arrangements have been made 
for four services to be held in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, with other meetings to 
follow if the results justify. 

The speakers at these meetings will be 
as follows: October 30, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia ; November 6, Rev. 


John B. W. Day of Lancaster, Pa.; No-. 


vember 13, Rev. W. A. Vrooman of Wil- 
mington, Del.; November 20, Dr. L. 
Walter Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Laymen’s League has provided from its 
Boston office a supply of mission hymn 
books and literature for distribution, and 
the American Unitarian Association is 
also sending a supply of pamphlets. 


“Parents’ Sunday” at Proctor 


A round-table conference was led by 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell on a 
special “Parents’ Sunday,’ October 16, at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. Each 
teacher stated the prime objective of each 
of his or her courses. Then several of the 
parents present asked questions of the 
teachers. All in all, a better understand- 
ing of their common- interest—the boys 
and girls themselves—was attained. 

The first regular meeting of the trustees 
for the present school year was held at 
the Boston City Club, October 18. 

Plans are being made for the presenta- 
tion of two plays by the school, November 
12. The plays chosen are “Box and Cox” 
and “The Girl Who Paid the Bills.” 
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Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Leominster in Anniversary 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society of Leominster, Mass., 
was observed in the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, with which it has been 
connected since its beginning in 1837. 
Mrs. Emma Roukes, director for the last 
seventeen years, welcomed the members 
of the society, invited guests, and friends, 
on the evening of October 7. Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney, minister of the church, read 
letters of congratulation from Dr. Edward 
A. Horton, minister of the Leominster 
chureh a half-century ago, and from Mrs. 
George A. Bodge. He then introduced Mrs. 
George E. Bourne, secretary of the society, 
who read an historical paper. Rey. 
Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset, Mass., 
minister of the Leominster church 1899- 
1915, gave many pleasant reminiscences. 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, 
Mass., another former minister, com- 
mended the ladies on their faithfulness in 
continuing the good traditions of the past, 
and read an original poem, dedicated to 
the society. 

The society was founded in August, 
1837. From the first, the work of the so- 
ciety has been personal and friendly aid, 
with no question as to creed or race— 
appropriations of money for Unitarian 
and charitable causes, such as the Freed- 
men, the Mariners’ Home, the Children’s 
Mission, sufferers from the Chicago fire, 
and alllater large disasters—and practical 
work in and for the local church. 

Last spring this organization was recog- 
nized as one of the independent constituent 
societies of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. - 


Progress at Florence, Mass. 


The Florence, Mass., Unitarian Church 
is reporting progress under the leadership 
of Rev. William BH. Billingham. The Lay- 
men’s League had a 150 per cent. attend- 
ance at its first meeting. The League has 
raised more money for the church during 
the past year than in any year of its his- 
tory. The Alliance has a worthy program 
for the year. The Y. P. R. U. has been 
given a wing of the parsonage for club 
rooms, and the young people are busy 
putting the new quarters into shape. There 
is a fireplace in the main room. Last 
winter the Y. P. R. U. conducted a Sunday 
evening service through six months, with 
stereopticon and hymn slides. Each one 
was very well attended, the church being 
filled on many occasions. It is an interest- 
ing fact that this year the other churches 
in the community are having evening 
services. A new junior choir has been 
organized for the morning service, which 
has added a great deal to the spirit of 
worship. ch ed 

Throughout the year good congregations 
have been present every Sunday, and this 
autumn has been no exception. The 
Florence church plans to push on for the 
five per cent. increase asked by Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish at the General Conference meet- 
ing, and to better that if possible. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


O God of peace, 
give us an unfailing 
faith in the final 
triumph of Thy 
WILL 


Mr. Petrie is Installed. 
by Church in Lynchburg 


Before the largest congregation of the 
year, Rey. John Clarence Petrie was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Lynchburg, Va., at the service 
Sunday morning, October 16. The service 
of worship was read by Dr. George F. 
Patterson of Boston, Mass., field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and the lesson was read by W. L. Gibson, 
a member of the congregation. Dr. Pat- 
terson preached the sermon. The words 
of installation were pronounced by Dun- 
can Drysdale, chairman of the church. 
After Dr. Patterson’s prayer of installa- 
tion, the various heads of the church so- 
cieties came to the chancel entrance to 
greet the new minister. Abraham Sche- 
well extended greetings from the Lynch- 
burg Jewish congregation, of which he is 
president. The form of service for the 
installation used was that composed by Dr. 
Patterson. 

“Dismissing the Angels’ was the topic 
of Dr. Patterson’s sermon. He pointed 
out that in an age when events, both good 
and bad, are less and less accounted for 
by supernatural causes, man is believing 
more and more in the divine power resi- 
dent in himself, in religion as something 
that is within, that does not come from 
without. 

Mr. Petrie was born a Roman Catholic, 
and studied for a time in a seminary for 
the secular priesthood. Turning to the 
Protestant Episcopal communion, he grad- 
uated from the three-year course in 
theology of the General Seminary. After 
two years in this ministry, he engaged in 
teaching, and then spent two years in the 
Southwest, where he thought his way into 
Unitarianism. Lynchburg is his first Uni- 
tarian pastorate. His own story of ex- 
periences with the orthodox churches was 
told in THE ReetsterR of July 28, this year. 


Dedication Record Printed 


A tastefully printed record of the dedi- 
cation exercises of the new headquarters 
building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, held on April 27, in Boston, Mass., 
has been issued by the Association. It 
includes the complete text of the ad- 
(lresses by Perey W. Gardner, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, on 
“Girders of Service,”’ and by Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody on “The Call of the Present 
Age to the Unitarian Church.” 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


On NoveMsBer 6 THE 
Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


will begin its seventh year of col- 
lecting accurate statistics of attend- 
ance at Unitarian churches. 


This “Church Attendance Cam- 
paign’” has helped toward | larger 
congregations in many parishes. 
More churches participating will in- 
crease the value of the record. 
Instructions have gone to chapter 
officers. 

Headquarters: 
SIXTEEN Bracon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SournwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSHD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


RUMMAGE SALE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, NOV. 7-8 


Articles may be sent to Second Church in Boston, 872 
Beacon St., or to the Centre, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 
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UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Preswent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crrrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S: Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices’ 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. October 3rd. . For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
' 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped. beautifully situated. b 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Seventy-five Years on Staten Island 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Church of the Redeemer in diamond anniversary— 
Daughter of first minister recalls earliest building 
in woods—Dr. Griffin’s sermon 


N ATMOSPHERE of inspiration and 
good cheer prevailed at the celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
N.Y., Sunday afternoon, October 23. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, of the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., opened 
the service with the invocation. Rev. 
W. T. Hawthorne, minister of the first 
Presbyterian Church of Stapleton, S.I., 
prought the greetings of the Richmond 
Borough Clerical League as its president. 
He made a plea for more friendly inter- 
change of fellowship between denomina- 
tions. Dr. Sidney B. Snow, who preached 
the sermon at the morning service, brought 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. He said that the mission of 
the Unitarian Church in upholding “faith 
in man as a child of God” was, in the face 
of differing pessimistic views about man- 
kind to-day, as much needed now as it had 
been when Unitarianism grew up to com- 
bat the doctrine of the depravity of man. 
The anniversary address was delivered 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
- Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. He 
‘prought greetings from the Philadelphia 
congregation, of which the Staten Island 
minister and his wife are members. In 
his address he imparted the warmth of 
optimism and inspiration, speaking of the 
church as a meeting place to which the 
members of the congregation bring their 
best, are their best, and do their best. 
The service closed with a choral benedic- 
tion by the minister, Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man, and the congregation. 


After the service, an opportunity was 
given for fellowship in the parish house, 
where the ladies of the church served an 
informal supper. 

The Unitarian Church of Staten Island 
was organized in 1852, at the amalgama- 
tion of a Christian Church on the South 
Shore and a Congregational Church of 
the North Shore into the Unitarian 
Church of the Redeemer. The first min- 
ister was Rey. John Parkman. 

Mrs. Alice P. Carter, a member of All 
Souls Church, New York City, Mr. Park- 
man’s daughter, was present at the service 
on Sunday, and recalled how the first 
church was built in the woods near where 
the Staten Island Hospital now stands. 
One member of the congregation, who saw 
its beginnings, is still on the board of 
trustees, Mrs. George F. Hicks, affection- 
ately known as the “Church Mother.” 
Mrs. Hicks is in her eighty-fifth year, but 
was able to be present at the anniversary 
service. \ 

The second edifice, known, on account of 
its steep roof, as, “St. Rufus Church,” stood 
on the site of the present parsonage. It 
was in this building that George William 
Curtis conducted services for four years. 
The present church building was erected 
about’ thirty years ago. The parsonage 
and parish house were added about seven- 
teen years ago, during the pastorate of 
the much beloved Rey. Hobart Qlark. 
Succeeding Mr. Clark, Rev. Walter Green- 
man, Dr. George C. Cressey, and Rey. 
Paul Harmon Chapman have served this 
congregation. ¢ 


Next Priestley Meeting 
at Priestley’s Old Home 


The projected Unitarian services at 
Harrisburg, Pa., were the principal topic 
for consideration at a luncheon meeting of 
the Joseph Priestley Conference, held in 
Washington, D.C., on the final day of the 
General Conference sessions, October 13. 
Rey. William A. Vrooman of Wilmington, 
Del., chairman of the committee on the 
services, reported on the enthusiasm of 
the liberals in Harrisburg, who wished to 
hold Unitarian meetings for several Sun- 
day evenings. He said that they would 
pay for all the advertising, for the rental 
of a meeting-place and the entertainment 
of the speakers, provided that the Con- 
ference would arrange for the preachers. 
The meetings are to be held in a room at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. Preachers already 
engaged are Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. John B. W. Day 
of Lancaster, Pa., and Mr. Vrooman and 
Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Further announcement of these meetings 
appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

Mrs. F. G. Pierce of Philadelphia spoke 
of the annual Conference essay competi- 
tion, with the prize to be a week at Star 
Island next summer. The subject of the 

, essays and the rules are to be given out 
later. It was announced that the annual 


spring meeting would be held at the old 
home of Joseph Priestley at Northumber- 
land, Pa., early in May, 1928, at which 
time a young Englishwoman, who is writ- 
ing ‘The Religious Life of Priestley,” will 
be the speaker. 

The Conference voted to send a contribu- 
tion of $10 to the Emmerton School in 
Swansboro, N.C. 


Dr. Soares at King’s Chapel 

The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, November 8-11, will be 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares, head of the 
department of practical theology in the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Soares has 
been for a number of years one of the 
outstanding writers and teachers of the 
Baptist denomination. Of late years he 
has given special attention to experimen- 
tation in religious education and worship. 
Since 1922 he has been a member of the 
Board of Preachers of Harvard University. 
He is the author of a number of books 
on religious subjects, among them being 
“How to Enjoy the Bible.” He is a mem- 
ber of the board of editors of The Journal 
of Religion. This will be Dr. Soares’ fifth 
preaching engagement in King’s Chapel 
since 1924. On Monday, at 12.15 p.m., 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. 7 
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One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial, 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 


Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 


Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
from a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 

A source of light, strength and reassurance. 

The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion ot many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life: 

Your book, “Great Companions’. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the material available to me. 
I look forward to using this as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading. It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and { thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


“A beautiful and wonderful book” 
Price $2.50 


Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hun of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
pone a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
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Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wuu1am B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


“Fighting the devil with fire” has this 
difficulty: his Satanic Majesty is very 
nearly immune to heat. 


“Ig he a consistent man?’ “I should 
say so; he dresses up every Sunday before 
he tunes in the church service.”—Life. 


Seen in a Boston Paper:—Death was 
due to natural causes.. Mrs. Blank had 
for some time been under a doctor’s 
care.—B. 


A preacher said to.a* friend of ours: 
“Yes, I have a sore throat; it did not come 
from talking, but from what I’ve had to 
swallow.” 


These are awkward times. The teashop 
waitress approached a customer from be- 
hind and said, brightly: “Anything more, 
sir—I mean madam—I beg your pardon, 
sir."—London Daily Chronicle. 


“That’s our general superintendent—son 
of the president—he began at the bottom 
and worked up—started in as an oiler, 
right after he left college.” “When was 
that?’ “Oh, he graduated last June.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“When I started in life,” said the suc- 
cessful man pompously, “I resolved that 
my motto should be ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” ”  “Hxcellent,’ murmured a lis- 
tener. “There’s nothing like starting with 
a good backing.’—Montreal Daily Star. 


Mrs. Wickwire: “Why don’t you give up 
that stupid habit of saying ‘By Jove’? 
What do you know about Jove?” Mr. 
Wickwire: “I will, if you will stop saying 
‘the idea’ every time you are spoken to. 
What do you know about ideas?’—Wit 
and Humor. 


The mother of three unruly children 
was in the habit of coming to the gate 
with them each morning to greet the 
teacher (in whose class they were) on 
her way to the school. On the first morn- 
ing after the holidays, she appeared as 
usual, thrusting the children before her. 
As the teacher appeared she exclaimed 
in a voice fraught, with emotion and re- 
lief: “Good mornin’, Miss. Thank Gawd!” 

—London Daily News. 


The truthfulness of people who write in 
praise of patent medicines, telling of mar- 
velous cures they have experienced, is 
sometimes called in question. The follow- 
ing quotation, which is from the opening 
sentence of a recent testimonial, may 
throw some light on this problem of 
veracity: “Some three and a half years 
ago I was stricken with rheumatism from 
head to foot; not even able to use my 
hands, and only with assistance could I 
turn in bed, where I lied in agony.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


A high church official objected to the 
feature of his denomination’s new pension 
plan which proposed retirement on one- 
half the average salary received when in 
active service. He took the lofty ground, 
“When I retire, I want not one penny more 
than the humblest of my brethren.” When 
the applause died down, one of those 
humbler brothers of discerning mind drew 
himself up to the full extent of his 
elongated frame, and with the rural drawl 
common among men who live much alone, 
said, “And why should the bishop wait 
till he retires?”—Christian Evangelist. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


A Vigo following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND oe STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
per rhenget — minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


See UT eee TTT oi] 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


InSelecting a Memorial to a Loved Dae 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought Aa ayy 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes VA 
serving through the years to keep alive the lt 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED.—Fifteen second-hand copies of “Song 
and Service’ church school hymn books, in 
good condition. Rev. Hunry G. Ives, Amherst, 
Mass. Please quote price. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful, 
permanent home for travelers. Address: 1912 
“qG” Street, Northwest. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Hliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
ores at 11. The church is open daily from 

o 4, 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church ger- 
vices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister, Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Vesper service Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown University. Week-day services: 12.15 
P.M., Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, 12.15 P.m., preacher, Rey. Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., D.D., University 
of Chicago. 
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. SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress, catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 — 
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